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Why wouldn’t you worry about your 
health and your job? When you're run 
down, tired out before the day is half 
done, dizzy from indigestion, awake 
half the night, trembling with fear over 
things that never happen? It’s enough 
to weaken any man’s backbone and 
make him think he’s slipping. 

It’s all right to say “Snap out of it!” 
But you can’t repair the damage 
caused by worry and overwork at the 
snap of your fingers. What is needed 
is to replenish the vital minerals which 
your body requires, and which you 
have been depleting and exhausting by 
excessive demands on your strength 
and energy. 


A Delicious Health Food That 
Tastes Like Candy 
Science has discovered a way to 
blend many of these vital salts,—iron, 
copper, calcium, magnesium, phosphor- 


ous—in a delicious form of chocolate 
which tastes better than the choicest 
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candy and is a hundred-fold more bene- 
ficial to your health. 

This appetizing health food is called 
Pankoka and is made from the smooth, 
fibre-free heart of the cocoa bean. 
Pankoka is one of the most easily as- 
similated foods that you can eat. In- 
valids and aged people can digest it as 
easily as children. 


Solves The Candy-Craving 
Problem 


Pankoka may be eaten as a confec- 
tion with very good results, but in most 
cases it is better to dissolve it in hot 
milk and serve as a beverage. It should 
be taken three times a day, substitut- 
ing it for tea, coffee or cocoa. Thou- 
sands of grateful mothers swear by 
Pankoka because it is 
so beneficial for chil- 
dren. They serve Pan- 
koka instead of candy, 
thus satisfying the 
child’s natural craving 
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you are 


A cheering message to every 
man who is fighting nerves, 


indigestion, insomnia. 


for sweets and at the same time build 
ing up stronger, healthier little bodies. 


Special Offer. . . 


Clip the coupon below, fill it out and 
mail it to us. We will then send a 32 
page booklet about your health with a 
special deal of a one dollar package 
FREE! Try Pankoka for some time 
and see the benefits of abounding 
health. Act NOW— 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. If for 
any reason Pankoka does not help you 
—if it does not do all you hope for and 
expect, we will gladly refund your 
money. Any authorized Pankoka deal- 
er will do the same if you are not 
satisfied. 
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=to those who join the Book-of-the- 


Month Club at this time . . . it costs 
nothing to belong and you do not 
have to take a book every month 


E suggest that you send 
the coupon below to get 
full information as to 


what the Book-of-the-Month Club 
does for book-readers, and then 
decide once for all whether or not 
you want to join. Are you aware, 
for instance, that as a member you are 
not obliged to take a book every month; 
nor are you ever obliged to take the 
specific book-of-the-month chosen 
by the judges. You may buy it or 
not,-as you please, after reading the 
judges’ pre-publication reportabout 
it. Nor do you have to pay any fixed sum 
to be a member of the Club. You simply 
pay the regular retail price for such 
books as you decide to buy. What 
then is the advantage of joining? 

There are many: first, book-divi- 
dends, for every-dollar its members 
spend on books they receive back on 
the average over 50% in the form of 
free books. Second, without a penny 
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of expense, through the reports of 
the judges you are kept completely 

informed about all the important 
new books, so that you can choose 
among them with discrimination, 

instead of having to rely upon bally- 
hoo and hearsay. There are several 

other advaritages,not readily measur- 

able in money, that cannot be out- 

lined here for lack of space. Surely, 

within the next year, the distinguish- 
ed judges of the Club will choose as 
the book-of-the-month or recom- 
mend as alternates, at least a few books 
that you will be very anxious to read 
and which you will buy anyway. 
Why not— by joining the Club— 
make sure you get these instead of 
missing them, which so often happens; 
get the really substantial advantages 
the Club affords (such as the book- 
dividends mentioned, if nothing 
else), and get a copy of NINE PLAYS, 
by Eugene O'Neill, free. 























BOOK.OF.THE.MONTH CLUB, INc. 234 4 
386 FourtH AVENUE, Nsw York, N. Y. ' 
| 

A send me, without cost, a booklet outlining how the Book-of-the-Month i 

Club operates. This request involves me in no obligation to subscribe to your service. , 
I 

Name. , 
Address ‘ 
City. State 1 
Books shipped to Canadian members through Book-ofthe-Month Club (Canada) Limited i 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BOUGHT 


Why don’t you publish more pictures from all 
over the United States—action pictures of current 
news events? I suggest you invite readers of the 
magazine to submit action pictures taken with 
their own ‘ m run a page of pictures 
submitted by those readers. Pay for them on 
their merit. I am selfish in this, of course, be- 
cause I am an amateur photographer, but I take 
, lot of action pictures and a lot of my friends do, 
also. 


Yakima, Wash. 
PICTURE AHEAD 


May I compliment you on the excellence and time- 
liness of your illustrations. They form not only 
a useful pictorial background to your lively news, 
but I also notice they are ahead of a certain met- 
ro} — Sunday newspaper to which I used to 
subscribe. 


Epwin L. LaFarce 


Hucu R. SMYTHE 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Editorial Note: News-Weex is always in the 
market to buy, on their merits, action pictures of 
events or people in the news. 


LIKES REVOLUTION 


News-Weexk has a lot of good news and pictures. 
I particularly like¢ your story on The Revolution 
of 1933. That was great stuff and I heard many 
favorable comments on it from other readers of 
your magazine. 
W. A. McKay 
San Benito, Texas. 


KLONDIKE RUSH 


Ni ws-Weex is just fine—by that, I mean it invites 
reading. You know how many m nes you pick up, 
run through them, and put them down again, enjoying 
the fluttering of the pages, and they don’t satisfy. J* 
has been interesting to watch the readers in the Li- 
brary reading room. I thought I wouldn’t say anything 
about it and see how many would discover it, and now, 
its like the Klondike rush each week. It’s always in 
circulation after it is taken from the reading table, too. 
Now, could there be any better proof that it is A maga- 
zine! 


Librarian 
Littleton, Mass. 


Marcaret E, THACHER 


CANNOT, MUST NOT 


Nelly A. Porter asks that something be started. I'll 
start something. Why should high school students pay 
a fee? They pay enough as it is. We send our children 
to school for more than their working papers. High 
school pupils look they? Appearances 
are often deceiving. The vast mass of students in the 
Chicago school area are far from prosperous. en ! of 
them are in actual want. Those students who do look 
prosperous are merely putting up a ‘front.’’ High 
school students will not, cannot, and must not pay fees. 

Puitre GOLDBERG 

Chicago, Ill. 


CONQUERING VICISSITUDES 


The copy-of News-Weex reached us a day or two 
ago and I found it most interesting and informative. 
It seems to me it is a rather remarkable accomplishment 
on your part to have built this magazine to its present 
size in so short a time considering the economic vicissi- 
tudes with which you have had to contend. 

A. G. KitTeti 


Topeka, Kan. 
HELPFUL 

I suppose that my opinion does not mean much but 
I want to tell you that your magazine is very helpful 
in civics. The facts in oY are very hard d ‘to 
grasp and often entirely different from the original. 
I am just 14 but your magazine is the only one 
I could really use so that my grades improve. 

Hitpa Wor 
Cranford, N. J. 


COLONEL BRADLEY’S B’S 


In your May 13th issue you say that Colonel Brad- 
ley’s superstition for winning the aor Derby is 
to enter a horse whose name starts with the letter ‘‘B.” 

Colonel Bradley’s name starts with “B” and Colo- 
nel Bradley, as long as I can remember, has al- 
ways named his horses with names that start with 
““‘B”—Kentucky Derby or no Kentucky Derby. 

I know of only two horses that belonged to the Idle 
Hour stock farms whose names did not start with “B”’ 
—North Star 3d, one of his famous stallions, and 
Fingal, the horse which he entered but didn’t run in 
the Rig OL dig Hpi would dis- 
close that those two horses he probably acquired after 
they had been named. 

Naming horses with names that begin with ‘‘B”’ is 
not his superstition for winning the Kentucky Derby— 
it’s just his superstition. 


New York City. 





VAUGHN FLANNERY 
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THE COVER 


Color sequence of News-Week covers: First Satur- 
day of a month, green; second, red; third, yellow; 
fourth, blue; fifth, orange. 


HUGH JOHNSON: As director of the In- 
dustrial Recovery Act he is a leading figure 
among the 15 dictocrats who are putting 
President Roosevelt’s New Deal into action. 
—(See page 3), (Acme). 

DOCTOR OF LAWS: President Roosevelt 
receives an honorary LL.D. from Catholic 
University in Washington, with Archbishop 
Michael J. Curley officiating.—(See page 8). 
(International). 4 


ALLEGIANCE IN AUSTRIA: With impres- 
sive ceremony the police of Vienna take oath 
to support the government of Chancellor 
Dollfuss, who is making a determined stand 
against Nazi domination.—(See page 13). 
(European). 

HARVARD COACH: Charles Whiteside 
turns out a Harvard varsity crew which de- 
feats Yale for the third year in succession, at 
New London, Conn.—(See page 22). (Acme). 

AT 10 DOWNING STREET: Prime Minister 
MacDonald arrives for a cabinet meeting to 
discuss war debts and the World Economic 
Conference.—(See pages 6 and 12). (Key- 
stone). 

NIGHT SESSION: The Senate Finance Com- 
mittee works late to put the giant Industrial 
Bill into final form, as Congress squabbles 
over veterans and then hastens to adjourn- 
ment.—(See page 7). (Acme), 

SHARKEY TRAINS: The champion of the 
world, Jack Sharkey, shows the curious a: 
his camp at Orangeburg, N. Y., how he is 
getting into shape for his bout with Primo 
Carnera.— (See page 22). (Aeme). 
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NEW DEAL “DICTOCRATS:” Fifteen Czars Begin Rule 


Over Our Crops, Banks, Money, Industry, Railroads and Labor 


Under fifteen deputy dictators, the 
New Deal moved into action last week. 
The days of feverish creation were 
suddenly ended, and the time for pow- 
erful operation was at hand. 

After fourteen weeks of roaring 
legislation, Congress went home ex- 
hausted (see page 7). It left behind, 
in the President’s strong hands, a huge 
bundle of new powers for speeding the 
nation to recovery and changing its 
way of life. 

With an upthrust chin, the President 
parceled out some of these powers to 
the men he has chosen to administer 
them. Then he went sailing for two 
weeks, (see page 8) to refresh him- 











KEYSTONE 


Lewis Douglas, Budget Director 


self for the arduous work ahead. 

What manner of men are these fif- 
teen dictocrats who will enforce the 
rules of the New Deal’s games in 
farming, financing, banking, and busi- 
ness? What part will they play in dis- 
ciplining democracy, in planning the 
President’s “economic constitutional 
order’? 

Each is entrusted with a range of 
authority unparalleled in American 
peace-time history. 

Each is accountable only to the 
President, not to Congress and the 
electorate. 


They are: 


HUGH S. JOHNSON, (see cover) 
retired Brigadier General, has the ter- 
rific job of getting industry under 
control. Genially tough, he uses plain 
language and likes people who use it 
with him. While he talks, he swings a 
leg over the arm of his chair or cocks 
a foot on his desk. 

Stocky, red-faced, 50, no job is too 
hard for him, for he is a two-fisted 
fighter and a demon for work. The 
President officially chose him only last 
week, after the Industrial Recovery 


Act, which he helped to draft, became . 


a law, but he has for over a month 
been marshaling major industries for 
the big recovery drive. 

Already he has a staff above 200. 
His third-floor office in the Commerce 
Building for weeks has been stormed 
by job-seekers and by business men 
asking for his plans. In his direct, 
punchy manner, he commanded them 
last week: put 4,000,000 back to work 
by Fall; get industry in order; raise 
wages and prices; war on cutthroat 
“racketeers,” and forward march! 


DONALD H. SAWYER, selected last 
week by the President to take tempo- 
rary charge of the $3,300,000,000-worth 
of public works specified in the Re- 
covery Act, is a civil engineer. For 30 
years, construction has been his spe- 
cialty. During the war, he built can- 
tonments, and came out a Colonel in 
the Reserve Corps. 

In 1931, President Hoover made him 
director of the Federal Employment 
Stabilization Board, called into being 
by Senator Wagner of New York, to 
draft a six-year plan of public works. 

At 54, a tight-lipped, firm-jawed 
Republican, his job is to get-good con- 
struction going, and to keep out pork- 
barrel politics. For in his province fall 
everything from battleships to foot- 
paths. Last week, the Treasury wanted 
$25,000,000 for new buildings, and the 
President told him to go ahead with 
the $400,000,000 allotment for high- 
ways and the $238,000,000 for 32 Navy 
vessels. 


HARRY L. HOPKINS, tall, gangling, 
quiet-spoken social worker of long 
standing and high repute, is a busy 


man these days in his office on H 
Street. His is the ticklish task of 
doling out to States $500,000,000 for 
unemployment relief without letting 
any of it get into the wrong hands. 
Friends say he is too shrewd and 
level-headed to be hoodwinked by false 
clamoring. He can say “No” and 
mean it. Behind his judicial com- 
posure lies the wide sympathy of a 
man who has worked with poverty for 
a large part of his life. Through this 
experience, he knows when to sav 


“Yes.” 


A month ago the President brought 
him from New York, where he won 
praise for tireless and efficient work 


ACME 
George Peek, Farm Administrator 


as head of that State’s relief fund. 
Now he sifts the flood of requests from 
all sections of the nation, decides how 
much of the government’s money he 
can spend on each. 


ARTHUR E. MORGAN, square- 
jawed engineer and educator who was 
55 last Tuesday, will strive to put 
reality into one of the President’s most 
ambitious dreams for relief of a city- 
thronged nation. As head of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, “clothed with 
the power of government,” he is 
charged with planning the future so0- 
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cial destiny of ten States. 

Choosing him last month from 150 
prospects, Mr. Roosevelt called him 
“the best qualified man we could find 
in the country.” Mr. Morgan has no 
equal as a flood-control expert. He has 
75 projects and drainage codes in six 
States on his record. President of new- 
style Antioch College since 1922, he 
has taught young men and women how 
to tune their lives to modern industrial 
tempos. 

These attributes and others he is 
putting to work on “planned economy” 
in the Tennessee watershed. Through 
his horn-rimmed pince-nez, he is scan- 
ning projects for controlling the Ten- 
nessee River floods, harnessing the 
Tennessee horsepower at Muscle Shoals 
and elsewhere, and regulating the flow 
of population and occupation into the 
nation’s first man-made frontier. 


ROBERT FECHNER, a New 
Englander transplanted from Atlanta, 
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Eugene Black, Federal Reserve; Charles March, Securities; J. F. 


spends a large part of his time these 
days answering letters from “the 
front.” As head of the Conservation 
Corps, he is field marshal of tree- 
planting and Allied Federal Relief ac- 
tivities. 

Conciliation is his watchword, learned 
in the years when he was a labor lead- 
er. Now he has to direct precise gram- 
matical phrases to grumbling youths 
who have enlisted under conservation’s 
banner. 

He is chunky, 56, his head hangs a 
little forward and to one side, and he 
gets to his office in the fifth and hot- 
test floor of the Interior Department 
at 8:30. The line of visitors forms at 
8:45. He insists on answering all com- 
plaints and seeing all callers himself. 
He talks to them slowly and with clar- 
ity, but when aroused, he uses phrases 
in the best tradition of laborers. 


GEORGE N. PEEK, preacher of 
agricultural relief for ten years, now 
has_a chance to put. his ideas into 
practice. . Like his, old friend, Gen. 
Hugh. Johnson, he has a leviathan on 
his hands. What the General is to 
industry, Peek is to farming, for he is 
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co-director of the huge Farm Act. 

For a month he has been working in 
this modest office at the Department 
of Agriculture, laying the foundations 
for price-raising, production cuts, li- 
censing of processors, and a hundred 
other details: Last week, the first 
fruits were announced—a three-year 
plan for wheat control. This week, a 
cotton control plan followed. 

Despite his 60 years, George Peek 
is a fighter. Thick-set, rugged, he 
minces no words, Once head of the 
Moline (Ill.) Plow Company, he knows 
most processors and farm leaders by 
their first names. Because he has that 
rare linguistic ability of talking the 
language of both farmers and business 
men, he knows, as well as any man, 
what can be done to bring about the 
Rooseveltian “partnership.” 


CHARLES J. BRAND, agricultural 
market specialist, works side by side 
with Peek in putting the Farm Act in 
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operation. They do not always see eye- 
to-eye—who does on the farm problem? 
But both are firmly wed to the prin- 
ciple of relief through higher prices, 
and through bigger and better market- 
ing. In this latter field, Brand will be 
particularly busy. 

They call him “Charley” in the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Not long ago, 
he was their public relations man. 
Before that, from 1913 to 1919, he 
headed the Bureau of Markets. Now 
54, square-jawed and studious, he has 
all kinds of farm surpluses staring him 
in the face. 

They call him “Charley” out in the 
grass-roots, too. As chief executive 
for the organized fertilizer interests of 
the country, he has taught more far- 
mers more about the use of nitrates, 
potash, and kindred shop-talk than 
almost any other man. 


HENRY MORGENTHAU JR., tall 
and serious son of President Wilson’s 
Ambassador to Turkey, is attacking 
farmers’ debt worries. As head of the 
new Farm Credit Administration, he 
must lighten farmers’ mortgages with 
one hand and with the other, loan them 
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government money for their credit 
needs. 

Last week he started a plan for 
thawing $50,000,000 from frozen farm 
mortgages in Wisconsin, and invited 
other States to fall in with the proced- 
ure. 

While Peek and Brand try to add to 
farmers’ income, Morgenthau aims to 
cut farmers’ outgo. Now a country 
gentleman of 42 and editor of a farm 
journal, he got his interest in farming 
when he was at Cornell studying archi- 
tecture. 

One of the President’s first appoint- 
ees, he works day and night in his anti- 
quated Washington office. For he has 
charge of $4,500,000,000 of Federal 
funds. 


JOSEPH B. EASTMAN hails from 
Massachusetts, where some of the most 
potent public utility regulation has 
been hatched. Once a Boston social 
service worker and Massachusetts pub- 


lic service commissioner, and since 1919 
a member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, he was last week officially 
designated coordinator under the new 
Railroad Act. 

Blue-eyed, strapping, 51, he has long 
been a vigorous dissenter against the 
way things were going in railroading. 
He has an “abiding conviction” that the 
government should assume “complete 
responsibility” for the carriers. For a 
year, at least, this is very nearly what 
fhe government is doing through East- 
man. 

He is to do for the railroads what 
Johnson is out to do for industry, and 
Peek and Brand for farming. The fact 
that he was going to have charge_ 
helped Congress to pass the stringent 
new law. 


JESSE H. JONES, Texas newspaper 
owner, business man, and banker, is 
head of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, the government’s big prop 
for harassed banks, railroads, and in- 
surance, mortgage, credit, and kindred 
companies. Last week, Congress added 
to his powers by telling him that he 
could refuse a loan to any company 
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Joseph Eastman, Railroads; Charles Brand, Marketing; Henry Morgenthau Jr., Farm Credit; Jesse Jones, R. F.C. 


which, in his judgment, was paying 
“unreasonable” salaries. 

During the War, he gained fame for 
his Red Cross work. Now 59, a tall 200- 
pounder, genial, self-possessed, and not 
easily perturbed, he has been ruffled by 
criticism of R.F.C. hard-heartedness. 
In the month since his appointment, he 
has directed “humanizing” publicity 
from his office on H Street, amid his 
multitude of duties in safely loaning 
over $2,000,000,000 of the government’s 
money. 


EUGENE R. BLACK,. new governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board at 59, 
carries on his spare frame and slightly 
stooping shoulders the job of inflating 
credit under the Farm Act’s Thomas 
Amendment, and of preventing specu- 
lation through the new Glass Banking 
Act (see page 19), signed last Friday. 

Since Mar. 4, the Reserve Board has 
acquired a host of new powers. These 
now devolve on Mr. Black, a witty, keen 
lawyer-banker. Friends say his Punch- 
like face is suited to his merry disposi- 
tion and lends a homely touch to the 
stories for which he is famous, and that 
his social philosophy is in keeping with 
the times. 


J. F. T. O';CONNOR, the new Comp- 


troller of the Currency, is a bespectacled 
California lawyer who knew virtually 
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nothing about banks or banking until 
he was appointed to the job last month. 
Yet, through the historic emergency 
Banking Act, he is made the govern- 
ment’s new deputy super-conservator. 

Short, pleasant, modest, somewhat 
nervous, he occupies a large office on 
the Treasury’s second floor, where he 
burns lights late on problems of bank 
“conservation,” reorganizing, reopen- 
ing, licensing, and supervising. Picked 
because the President wanted a lay- 
man’s viewpoint to temper the high- 
spun specialization of the regular staff, 
he often answers questions with a frank 
“T’ll have to consult my experts.” 


OLIVER M. W. SPRAGUE is the na- 
tion’s new money adviser, and the fu- 
ture of the dollar is in his hands. At 
the Economic Conference (see page 12) 
last week, he was struggling with cur- 
rency stabilization which every one but 
the President seemed to want. 

Former economic adviser to the Bank 
of England, near-sighted, stocky, 60, he 
adores figures and dislikes the publicity 
which followed his appointment a month 
ago. His chief difficulty will be to relate 
the President’s reflation goldless dollar 
program to the world-wide aim of re- 
viving international trade. 


CHARLES H. MARCH, 62, head of 
the Federal Trade Commission, sits in 
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Harry Hopkins, Relief; Donald Sawyer, Public Works; Robert Fechner, Forestry; Arthur Morgan, date 


his sweltering firetrap of an office on 
the Potomac flats at one end of Consti- 
tution Avenue and watches the mail 
pour in—dqueries from security dealers 
asking about the new Federal Securi- 
ties Act which he must administer. 

Once a lawyer, banker, and colonel in 
the Minnesota Militia, his task is now to 
make the “seller beware.” He is a Re- 
publican who worked hard to elect Cal- 
vin Coolidge and Herbert Hoover, which 
is one reason why he was appointed to 
the Commission in 1929. 


LEWIS W. DOUGLAS is at once the 
youngest of the dictocrats and, in the 
last analysis, the boss of them all. As 
Director of the Budget, he holds the 
purse-strings. A former Arizona Con- 
gressman, he has become known in 
Washington as the “assistant Presi- 
dent,” because of his stand on economy. 

Tall, slender, soft-spoken, and exceed- 
ingly polite, he is as immovable as 
Grant’s Tomb. Last week, when Con- 
gressmen clamored at him to relax his 
clamp on veterans’ appropriations, he 
quietly replied “Hell, no.” 

It is he who talks into the President’s 
“right” ear while some one else is shout- 
ing in the “left.” His desk, amid the 
blue and mahogany trimmings of the 
Treasury Building, is the anchor from 
which the New Deal’s balloon constantly 
struggles to shoot upward. 
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WAR DEBTS: Interest Day Passes: Five Nations 


June 15 was installment-paying day 
for thirteen debtor nations. When the 
final tally was in, the United States had 
collected a'scant 8% of the $143,605,294 
war debts due. Six nations paid $11,- 
359,540 and seven paid nothing. 

Finland stood out proudly as the only 
country to pay in full, while Latvia was 
the only one to turn actual dollars over 
to the Treasury. Under the Farm Act, 
President Roosevelt was authorized to 
accept silver at 50 cents an ounce. Great 
Britain, Italy, Czechoslovakia, and Ru- 
mania made only “token” or partial pay- 
ments and used silver, taking advantage 
of the market price of the metal at 36 
cents an ounce. Finland also paid in 
silver. 


REPROOF': Later came the answers 
of this government to the debtor notes. 
Under Secretary of State William Phil- 
lips, veteran career-man and practiced 
in the circuitous language of diplomacy, 
edged these polite communications with 
some brusque phrases. France was 
sharply reminded of “the problems 
raised by the failure of the French gov- 
ernment” to pay in December, and the 
like failure last week was briefly noted. 

Italy was told that its part payment 
was regarded “as unsubstantial and 
may occasion disappointment on the 
part of the Congress and the people of 
the United States.” But former discus- 
sions on “‘Italy’s capacity to pay” were 
recognized. 

Belgium and Poland received iden- 
tical answers which pointed to non-pay- 
ments both in December and June, but 
noted that such action was based “upon 
the principle of inability to pay.” 


BRITAIN’S COURSE: As the pay- 
ment date drew near, interest centered 
chiefly on British action. Britain, to- 
gether with France and Italy, owed 
more than 90% of the payments due. 
She had paid in full last December, and 
she was a nation traditionally reluctant 
to incur the stigma of financial default, 
despive internal economic strife. 

An expectant and nervous House of 
Commons waited anxiously last week 
for Neville Chamberlain, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, to explain the terms of 
the June settlement. Ramsay MacDon- 
ald rushed to Downing Street to attend 
a hastily called Cabinet meeting, indi- 
cating to Britons that the “under- 
cover” debt negotiations with Washing- 
ton were not going smoothly. Chancel- 
lor Chamberlain was forced to postpone 
his explanation in the Commons time 


and again. * 


IN THE CONFERENCE: Meantime, 
foreign delegates followed Prime Min- 
ister MacDonald’s lead by injecting war 
debts into World Economic Conference 
speeches, ‘although the topic had been 


Make Token Payments: Finland Pays in Full 


specifically banned from Conference 
consideration. 

“The final settlement is now impera- 
tive,” Finance Minister Jung of Italy 
declared. ‘Monetary maneuvers are 
not only not the cure for this evil (war 
debts), but will make it worse in the 
end.” 

“The Lausanne conference a year ago 
placed the gravest responsibility where 
it belongs—on the shoulders of the 
United States,” General Smuts of South 
Africa said in his reference to war debts. 
“The United States failed to fall in line.” 


CHAMBERLAIN EXPLAINS: Fi- 
nally at ten o’clock on the night before 
the payments were due Chancellor 
Chamberlain rose to face a crowded 
House of Commons. 

Pointing out that last December ‘“‘the 
British government set out at some 
length their convictions, that continued 
payment of the intergovernmental obli- 
gations was a fatal barrier to the recov- 
ery of the world,” Mr. Chamberlain said 
that political conditions here since that 
time had made final settlement imprac- 
tical. 

Then he referred to the Lausanne 
agreements last Summer, which virtu- 
ally cancelled German reparations on 
the condition that war debts be ad- 
justed. 

“It seemed to us impossible to con- 
template,” he said, “that this country 
should continue to make (war debt) 
payments of this magnitude while, un- 
der the Lausanne provisional agree- 
ments, we had suspended corresponding 
claims upon our own debtors.” 

The members were very quiet when 
he told them that Britain was “to make 
payment of $10,000,000 as acknowledge- 
ment of the debt, pending final settle- 
ment.” 

The Chancellor read amid loud Brit- 
ish cheers from the acceptance message 
of President Roosevelt, received but a 
short time before. 
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William Phillips Sent Brusque Notes 


ROOSEVELT’S COMMENT: Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s statement on the Brit- 
ish payment first pointed out that “such 
payment does not, of course, in any 
sense prejudice the freedom of either 
government in any subsequent discus- 
sion of the entire debt question, which 
will take account of this and other debt 
payments.” 

Citing that ‘‘the payment made is ac- 
companied by a clear acknowledgement 
of the debt itself,” the President said he 
did not consider the part payment a “de- 
fault.” 

Suggesting that the debt situation be 
discussed in Washington “as soon as 
convenient,” the President referred di- 
rectly to the World Conference: 

“The American delegates have been 
instructed not to discuss debts with the 
representatives of any of the debtor 
governments,” he said. 

“This is in accordance with the fur- 
ther principle that I have felt impor- 
tant,” the President continued, disagree- 
ing tacitly with parts of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s remarks, “that the debts be con- 
sidered on their merits and separate 
from other international economic ques- 
tions.” 











WHERE WE STAND WITH DEBTOR NATIONS 
Total of War Debts Total 
under Refunding paid Amount 
Agreements 1923-1926 to June Installments paid 

Principal Interest 4 due June 15 June 15 

AUSTRIA $ 24,615,000 3 862,000 $ 
BELGIUM 417,780,000 $ 310,050,000 31,590,000 $ 6,325,000 Nothing 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 115,000,000 197,811,000 19,500,000 1,500,000 180,000 
ESTONIA 13,830,000 23,878,000 1,246,000 284,322 Nothing 
FINLAND 9,000,000 12,695,000 2,831,000 148,592 148,592 
FRANCE 4,025,000,000 2,822,674,000 200,000,000 40,738,568 Nothing 
GREAT BRITAIN 4,600,000,000 6,505,965,000 1,447,270,000 75,950,000 10,000,000 

GREECE 32,467,000 5,624,000 2,995,000 i 

HUNGARY 1,939,000 2,815,000 466,000 28,260 Nothing 
ITALY 2,042,000,000 365,677,000 40,866,000 13,545,438 1,000,000 
LATVIA 5,775,000 10,016,000 614,000 118,961 5,948 
LITHUANIA 6,030,000 9,040,000 1,218,000 132,091 Nothing 
POLAND 178,560,000 303,115,000 20,597,000 3,559,062 Nothing 
RUMANIA 44,590,000 77,916,000 2,700,000 1,000,000 25,000 
YUGOSLAVIA 62,850,000 32,328,000 1,225,000 275,000 Nothing 
TOTAL $11,579,436,000 $10,679,604,000 $1,773,980,000 $143,605,294 $11,359,540 
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The husky Texas accents of the Vice 
President rolled down from the dais in 
the Senate Chamber to end a week’s 
debate. 

“The clerk will call the roll.” 

It was after midnight. Backed three 
deep against the wall, the members of 


the House as Senate guests elbowed. 


one another like watchers on the side- 
walk at a parade. At the gallery rail 
above, the bald head of Postmaster 
General “Jim” Farley glistened under 
the chandeliers. Men and women 
round him jerked about with excite- 
ment. 


Pensions 


The Senate was preparing to vote on 
veterans’ compensation. Having spent 
more than three months enacting into 
law a legislative program of almost 
revolutionary implications, it was re- 
turning to the quarrel with which the 
special session had begun. Then, the 
President had won his fight to drop 
from the pension rolls those whom war 
had left unharmed. Now, the Senate 
was deciding whether it would chal- 
lenge that victory before it packed up 
and went home. 

It did not do so. When the vote was 
counted, the President had prevailed, 
45-36. Nine unruly Democrats had 
been hustled back into the fold from 
which they had previously broken. But 
the Republicans, radical, liberal or con- 
servative, Old Guardsmen or Sons of 
the Wild Jackass, had voted unani- 
mously for the ex-soldiers in the first 
real demonstration of party solidarity 
they had exhibited in the Senate for 
a decade. 


Battle 


For a week the battle had raged. 

Stripped of confusing detail, it was 
simply the old fight between those who 
wanted to spend taxpayers’ money on 
veterans with injuries not due to war 
service and those who did not want to 
do so. 

Veterans’ advocates were spurred by 
& change in public sentiment, due to 
recent economies which, the President 
had admitted, were too drastic and 
would be revised. He offered, as a com- 
promise, to liberalize Spanish-American 
pensions and review again the “pre- 
sumptive” cases which had been 
dropped from the rolls. But he would 
not swallow an aniendment to the In- 
dependent Offices Appropriation Bill 
which would compensate a veteran for 
illness contracted six years after the 
Armistice, which was “presumed” to 
have arisen from war service. 

Republican Senators Cutting of New 
Mexico and Steiwer of Oregon labored 


CON GRESS GOES HOME: Disciplined 


Democrats, Birched Republicans End Hard Session 
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mightily for this amendment. An ex- 
soldier, about whose injuries there 
could be no presumption, was brought 
into a Senate anteroom and offered as 
a “human exhibit.” Through the 
wounds in his back, it was possible to 
watch the beat of his heart. His pen- 
sion had been reduced from $100 to $20 
a month and then raised to $30, under 
the revised regulations. 


Infuriated 


“Shades of economy,” rasped trem- 
bling, infuriated Hiram Johnson of 
California, “Shades of J. P. Morgan! 
Aren’t we strong enough and big 
enough to prevent that sort of thing?” 

Senator James Byrnes of South Caro- 
lina, even-tempered popular administra- 
tion spokesman, pleaded for the Roose- 
velt compromise, which by now had 
been relaxed to add $100,000,000 to the 
appropriations. The terrier-like Budget 
Director, Lewis Douglas, labored in the 
cloakrooms for the President’s cause. 
In the excitement the huge Industrial 
Recovery Bill and the Fourth Deficiency 
Appropriation Bill, of $3,610,000,000 
bounded out of committee rooms (see 
cover) to adoption almost unnoticed. 
Even the expected outbursts over war 
debts could not hold the stage. 

Twenty Democratic Senators deserted 
the Presidential standard on a prelim- 
inary vote. The President sent for Sen- 














RECORD OF CONGRESS 





Fifteenth and Final Week of the New 
Congress 
Special Session 73d Congress 


SENATE: 

Adopted conference report on indus- 
trial Recovery Bill, 46-39. 

Adopted conference report on Glass- 
Steagall Bill. 

Passed Fourth Deficiency Appropria- 
tion Bill, with amendments. 

Adopted Steiwer-Cutting amendment, 
adding $138,000,000 to veterans’ 
appropriations in Independent Of- 
fices Bill, 51-39. 

Adopted conference report on Fourth 
Deficiency Appropriation Bill. 

Adopted conference report on Inde- 
pendent Offices Bill (minus Stei- 
wer-Cutting amendment), 45-36. 

Money bills passed: $3,610,079,670.24 
in Fourth Deficiency Appropriation 
Bill; $631,802,546 in Independent 
Offices Bill. 

Time in debate: 36 hours, 15 minutes, 


HOUSE: 
Authorized Judiciary Committee to 
; investigate receivership practices in 

Federal courts, 

Adopted conference report on Glass- 
Steagall Bill. 

Rejected Senate amendments to In- 
dependent Offices Bill, 208-177. 

Adopted conference report on Fourth 
Deficiency Appropriation Bill. 

Money bills passed: Independent Of- 
fices Bill; Fourth Deficiency Appro- 
priation Bill. 

Time in debate: 26 hours, 25 minutes. 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ending June 15) 
Receipts: $59,635,079.51. 
Expenditures: $62,902,577.09. 
Balance in Treasury: $985,717,821.21. 
Deficit, fiscal year: $1,719,545,450.81. 


- uled on the floor. 
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Wiil Rogers, Congressional Poet 


ator Steiwer and Senator Cutting, 


“whom he had known when the latter 


was still in knickerbockers. Nothing 
came of it. It began to look as if the 
House itself would break away from 
administration leadership and follow 
the Senate. Mr. Roosevelt made it clear 
to Democratic Representatives Brown- 
ing of Tennessee and Patman of Texas 
that if the Senate bill passed, it would 
be destroyed with a veto, leaving veter- 
ans without even the compromise to 
which he had previously agreed. 
Messrs. Browning and Patman, waking 
and sleeping, are champions of the ex- 
soldier. 


Farley 


The next day House Democrats, in 
conference, nervously decided to stick 
by the President. A vote was sched- 
Postmaster Gen- 
eral Farley, in whose ample back pock- 
et the Democratic patronage plums 
were still hiding, suddenly appeared in 
a cloakroom and began “interviewing” 
Congressmen. With Messrs. Browning 
and Patman pleading the President’s 
cause, the compromise skinned through. 

After that Senators continued to 
wear out their lungs in debate but Rep- 
resentatives, their work done, cele- 
brated. A handful of legislative en- 
tertainers paraded the aisles singing 
“Break the News to Mother” and pre- 
tended to weep. 

But the busy Postmaster General 
hurried over to plunk himself down in 
the Senate gallery, so that Democrats 
of that body might more easily be re- 
minded of his presence. Nine of them, 
McAdoo, Black, Bulkley, Lonergan, 
Brown, Walsh, Thomas of Oklahoma, 
even Reynolds and Mrs. Caraway, who 
are supposedly minions of the obstrep- 
erous Huey Long, saw the light. The 
President was victorious. At 1:12 A. 
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M., June 16, the special session of the 
73d Congress adjourned sine die, hav- 
ing embarked the nation upon a 
planned economy, appropriated $5,270,- 
000,000, laid $350,000,000 of new taxes 
and behaved generally with a legisla- 
tive energy which has left Americans 
rubbing their eyes. In the House, Re- 
publican Will Rogers of Oklahoma (not 
the humorist) supplied the epilogue, “in 
appreciation of our leaders.” 


“They would rather have a rosebud 
As a tribute of today 

Than to have the most cherished laurels 
When they have passed away. 

Then give to them a rosebud, 
A rosebud pink or red; 

They would rather have just one today 
Than ten thousand when they’re 

dead.” 


VACATION: President Goes 


Down East For a Rest 


A west wind harried the waters of 
Buzzards Bay as the President’s car 
rolled down to the dock’s edge. The 
Amberjack II thumped at the waves 
and groaned in her rigging. With a 
seaman holding a fluttering blue flag 
above his head Mr. Roosevelt turned 
to dictate a letter, a last bit of Presi- 
dential business, and then stepped 
aboard as the waterside folk of Mar- 
ion, Mass., shouted awkward good- 
byes. Surrounded by destroyers, news- 
paper convoys, and yachtsmen of all 
persuasions, he began his vacation. 

It was almost a week overdue. Con- 
gress’s failure to get out of Washing- 
ton by June 10 had forced the Presi- 
dent to postpone plans to attend the 
graduation of his son, Franklin Jr., 
from Groton School. Mrs. Roosevelt 
went without her husband last week, 
to attend the ceremonies at which 
young Frank, crew captain, senior pre- 
fect, was the main attraction. But the 
day after commencement the President 
himself arrived. He had put aside the 
pens with which he signed into law 
bills that may change the course of 
American history, and climbed on a 
train for Boston. 


Groton 


With his eldest son, James, he drove 
to Groton, of which school he himself 
is-an alumnus. The car rolled up to 
the white-columned house of Mrs. 
William Wharton. Mrs. Sara Delano 
Roosevelt, the President’s mother, was 
there, leaning on a cane. She asked 
him how he felt. 

“Father’s hair makes him look like 
a heinie,” said James. 

“I’ve had my hat off all day,” an- 
swered the President, defending him- 
self. “It’s the wind.” ; 

“They’re going to give us a vase of 
granite at Quincy,” went on James. 

“I wish they’d make it a bird bath,” 
said his grandmother. “We need a 
bird bath.” 

Mr. Roosevelt lunched in the school 





dining room. He made a speech and 
got “nine ’rahs” that rattled the win- 
dows. Then, preceded by a motorcycle 
cavalcade, he started for Quincy 
through the little Massachusetts towns 
whose citizens stood ankle-deep in 
rainwater to cheer him. 

In Abigail Adams square, near the 
house in which two Presidents were 
born, a dripping wet Mayor sloshed 
through puddles to his running board, 
to present him with the granite vase. 

The procession moved on to Marion, 
on Buzzards Bay. Mr. Roosevelt 





stopped for a while at the home of 
Dr. W. L. McDonald, who had at- 
tended him when he was first stricken 
with paralysis. Then he drove down 
to the bay’s edge to board the little 
schooner Amberjack II, on which he 
and James, with their fellow yachts- 
men Paul D. Rust, George Briggs, 
Amyas Ames, and John Cutter, were 
to begin a cruise. 

The Amberjack stood out in the bay 
and then dropped anchor as smoke 
puffed up from the galley. The next day 
she started southeast around Cape Cod, 
through some of the prettiest cruising 
waters on the Eastern seaboard. With 
her light sails pulling her before the 
wind at 5% knots, she made Hadley’s 
Harbor at Naushon Island in a couple of 
hours. Cameron Forbes, former Am- 
bassador to Japan and owner of the is- 
land, came aboard for a chat with the 
President. 

In the afternoon the Amberjack 
weighed anchor and headed for Nan- 





tucket, but at 3 o’clock the breeze hauled 
round and a squall rushed out of the 
southern sky, forcing the President to 
slip into oilskins and hustle the schooner 
into exquisite little Edgartown harbor 
on Martha’s Vineyard. 

She was under way again next morn- 
ing on the journey that was to end 
“Down East” at Campobello, N. B,, 
where Mrs. Roosevelt would greet them 
with the wife of her son, Elliott, who re- 
cently announced plans for a divorce. 

On the sea at last, the President and 
his shipmates were alone—except for 
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President Roosevelt Sails on the Amberjack II From Marion, Mass. 


two Navy destroyers, one coast guard 
cutter, and three yachts loaded with 
newspaper correspondents and photog- 
raphers. 


WHITE HOUSE: First Lady 


Promises To Aid Campers 


Before he left for his vacation last 
week, the President got an LL.D. from 
Catholic University at Washington. In 
response, he referred to Cardinal Hayes 
of New York and Archbishop Curley 
of Washington, who were with him on 
the platform, as “old friends.” 


@ When Mrs. Roosevelt flew back from 

California last week, she explained why 
she failed to pose for photographs with 
“Ma” Ferguson, Governor of Texas, 
when her plane stopped at Dallas on the 
way west. It was all, it seemed, be- 
cause of breakfast. 


June 24, 1933° 
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The First Lady wanted to eat before 
she posed, but when she had finished, 
“Ma” was gone. 


@ “You like it here, don’t you?” asked 
the First Lady. Perched on a fence 
rail at the camp for unemployed women 
she recently established with Federal 
funds at Bear Mountain, N. Y., Mrs. 
Roosevelt was trying to find out why it 
had only 30 inmates, instead of the 
expected 200. 

The girls offered stammering expla- 
nations. There were so many entrance 
restrictions. An applicant had to be 
between 18 and 35 and unmarried. If 
she were living with her parents, or if 
a member of her family were employed, 
the camp would not accept her. But 
there was another reason, too, offered 
by one of the group. 

“Some of the girls were afraid to 
come because they thought they would 
have to work too hard and get nothing 
to eat but maybe beans.” 

So the First Lady promised to see 
what she could do to make the camp 
more acceptable to the destitute. 


REPEAL: Massachusetts Votes 


Wet; Ministers Bar Cannon 


Massachusetts hurried to get into the 
wet column last week. The Bay State 
voted by 4 to 1 (in Boston it was 10 
to 1), to send delegates to the coming 
Constitutional Convention instructed to 
vote for repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. 

While Massachusetts was being 
counted as the eleventh State to go 
wet, details for a plan to merge the 
Federal Prohibition Bureau with the 
Bureau of Investigation of the Depart- 
ment of Justice were being worked out 
by Attorney General Cummings in 
Washington. 

Chicago’s Mayor said that he was 
against any more arrests for liquor law 
violations. “The people have spoken 
on that question,” he asserted. In 
Oklahoma a prohibition speech sched- 
uled to be delivered by dry Bishop 
James Cannon was canceled by a group 
of ministers to whom it was to be ad- 
dressed. “Bishop Cannon’s leadership 
has been discredited,” said the spokes- 
man for the group. 

In New York, restaurant proprietors 
said they could not make any money 
out of the sales of 3.2 beer and happy 
days would not be for the restaurateurs 
until repeal was accomplished. 

State of the vote on the Repeal 
Amendment: 

Against Repeal: None. 

For Repeal: Michigan, Wisconsin 
Rhode Island, Wyoming, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Indiana, New York, Illinois, 
Nevada, Massachusetts. 

Voting this week: Connecticut, Iowa, 
New Hampshire, all on June 20. A 
straw vote, taken last week by The 
Des Moines Register and Tribune, indi- 
cated that Iowa, most doubtful of the 


foregoing States, would vote 64% for 
repeal. 
Necessary to Block Repeal: 13. 
Necessary to Vote Repeal: 36. 


RACKETEERING: Nation 


Enters Fight on Gangsters 


From the making of dolls to the build- 
ing of apartment houses, from the cut- 
ting of men’s garments to the cleaning 
of them, over all the varied activities of 
the organized workers of New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, and the other indus- 
trial cities, hovers the grim shadow of 
racketeering. 

Last week out of Washington came 
word that the Federal Government, 
anxious to get the Industrial Recovery 
Act under way, was about to do some- 
thing about labor racketeers. To clean 
house in the unions, starting with New 
York, was the plan of Attorney General 
Cummings. > 


Investigation 


Senator Royal S. Copeland, stanch 
Democrat of New York, who has had 
Tammany backing since he first came 
to town from Ann Arbor, Mich., where 
he was 2 Republican and Mayor of the 
city, is to look into racketeering in the 
New York labor movement. Senator 
Vandenberg of Michigan is to investi- 
gate the ways of Detroit’s racketeers. 
Senator Murphy of Iowa is assigned to 
Chicago. All three are members of a 
special Senatorial Committee. 

When this word reached heaceguar- 


ters of New York’s unions, there were 
cynical smiles over the fact that a 
Democratic Senator had been given the 
job of rooting out the town’s labor rack- 
eteers. Tammany and the unions have 
been in open alliance in New York since 
long before the Lockwood investigating 
committee sent labor leader Robert P. 
Brindell to Sing Sing twelve years ago. 
Another rumor from the capital, how- 
ever, that the government might look 
into the income tax returns of certain 
labor leaders was received with consid- 
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Senators Vandenberg, Copeland and Murphy Look Into Rackets 
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erable apprehension in certain circles. 

For many latter-day New York labor 
leaders, like their fellows in other cities, 
live well. Some of them have large cars, 
dine at expensive restaurants, and rent 
high-priced apartments. The head of 
one union of low-paid unskilled workers 
sends seven pairs of silk pajamas to the 
laundry every week, lives in an impres- 
sive West Side apartment, goes to Eu- 
rope first-class each Summer on a crack 
liner, throws parties that are the talk 
of the neighborhood. 


Social 


The wife of another union official .re- 
fused to move into a district where most 
of the members of her husband’s union 
live, because she might not find a con- 
genial couple for contract bridge. In a 
swanky restaurant the other day a busi- 
ness agent for one of the building trades 
created a scene because his grapefruit 
was not properly iced. 

Most of-these officials have lucrative 
connections with Tammany Hall on the 
side. Some of them are on the city pay 
rolls. Others have banking and busi- 
ness connections which bring them into 
constant and friendly contacts with the 
very employers against whom they are 


supposed to be fighting. 


Politics 


One local investigation after another 
has established the politico-union set- 
up, sent a few of the minor lights to 
jail, then blown over and out of the pub- 
lic’s memory. The income tax matter 
introduces a new and ominous threat to 
these high-living laborites. 





ACME 


Racketeering in the modern union 
sense of the word arrived in New York, 
about 1910-11 during long and bitter 
strikes of the needle-trades. The more 
enterprising of the sweat-shop propri- 
etors hired thugs to beat and terrorize 
union pickets keeping workers away 
from their shops. In retaliation, the 
tailors’ unions went out and put gang- 
sters on the union pay rolls at any- 
where from $25 to $100 a week to dis- 
courage strike-breakers and invade 


open shops. 
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From such crude beginnings the art 
of labor racketeering has today reached 
dizzy heights. After the gangsters had 
made the happy discovery that the 
unions offered rich pickings, the slower- 
witted police arrived on the scene de- 
manding tribute. Like the gangsters 
they took this from both sides to a la- 
bor dispute. For certain definite sums 
to be handled in cash by business 
agents for police stations in factory 
districts, pickets could go unscathed by 
the clubs of patrolmen or the black- 
jacks of plain-clothesmen. 

At the same time, non-union em- 
ployers were guaranteed immunity 
from union wrecking-crews, after a 
visit to the business-agent for the pre- 
cinct. 


VIOLENCE: Gang Kills Five 


In Attempt to Free Bandit 


At 7:15 o’clock in the morning the 
wide plaza in front of the Kansas City 
Union Station is a busy place. Under 
the hot sun of last Saturday, com- 
muters were coming off trains, dodg- 
ing automobile traffic, running for 
street cars. 

Out into the plaza from the station 
came a group of armed men, spread 
fanwise around Frank Nash, Oklahoma 
train robber and killer, who was being 
taken off a Missouri Pacific train for 
transfer to Leavenworth Penitentiary. 
Two of the seven officers around Nash, 
who was handcuffed, carried sawed-off 
shotguns. Others kept their hands on 
the holsters of their guns. They were 
special agents for the United States 
Bureau of Investigation, Kansas City 
detectives and the Chief of Police of 
McAlester, Okla., who had brought the 
prisoner to the city. 


Bad 


“He must be a bad one,” said Mrs. 
Lottie West, a Travelers’ Aid worker, 
who watched from her desk by the 
window as the officers thrust Nash into 
the front seat of a car parked near the 
east door of the station. Some of the 
officers got into the car with Nash, 
others went to a machine parked next 
to the car in which the prisoner was 
sitting. 

Of a sudden, Mrs. West saw Nash 
throw up his manacled hands and then 
a leaden hell swept the Plaza. A heavy- 
set man stepped from behind a nearby 
lamp-post yelling, “Put them up, up, 
up ore 4 ‘ 

“He was carrying one of those guns 
with a cylinder on top of it,” said Mrs. 
West, “and he started shooting right 
into the backs of the officers.” 

From the running board of a car a 
short distance away another machine 
gunner sprayed the .two official cars. 
Six nuns coming out of the station 
stopped, terrified. Four of them picked 
up their skirts and ran back into the 
huge building where customers at the 
restaurant were vaulting behind count- 
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ers. The other two stood, staring, 
wide-eyed, until someone pulled them 
away. 

It was all over in a moment. Federal 
agent Raymond J. Caffrey, Otto Reed, 
McAlester Chief of Police, Frank Her- 
manson and W. J. Grooms, Kansas 
City detectives and finally the man- 
acled prisoner dropped dead, riddled 
by a terrific cross-fire. 


Gunners 


Out of the parking space at the side 
of the station roared a big black sedan 
in which were the gunners, believed to 
have been four besides the driver. 
Young Mike Fanning, a motorcycle 
policeman, sprinted from the station at 
the sound of the shooting and emptied 
his gun after the fleeing sedan. A man 
whom Mrs. West described as “heavy- 
set, must have weighed over 200 
pounds,” fell from the running board. 
The car slowed up as he scrambled 
aboard again and then sped away out 
of range of Fanning and Federal 
Agent R. E. Vetterli, who although 
wounded in the left arm, worked a 
pump-gun on the escaping car. 


Arrest 


The arrest of Nash at Hot Springs, 
Ark., the day before was so spectacu- 
lar that many thought he was being 
“taken for a ride” by gangsters. The 
bald-headed outlaw—known as _ the 
“gentleman” of the old Oklahoma 
Spencer gang of train robbers who ter- 
rorized the State ten years ago—had 
escaped from Leavenworth, where he 
was a trusty in 1930. 

Agent F. J. Lackey, who was severe- 
ly wounded in last week’s massacre 
had sought for Nash for three years, 
working out of his Oklahoma City 
Bureau. Finally Nash was located at 
a drug store at Hot Springs. Agents 
walked in on him as he was drinking 
beer, drew guns and forced him into a 
car. Near Little Rock, Ark., the car 
was stopped by police who were told 
that a man was being kidnaped. It 
took some time for the agents to 
identify themselves and continue their 
journey to the train bound for Kansas 
City. 

Three robber pals of Nash’s were 
arrested playing golf on a Kansas City 
course a year ago. A member of the 
foursome outran the police, and they 
now believe that the escaped golfer 
was Nash. 


NEWS IN BRIEF: Militia 
Patrol Georgia’s Capitol 


@ GEORGIA: Men with guns strapped 
to their hips patrolled the corridors of 
Georgia’s Capitol at Atlanta last week 
and manned a machine gun in front of 
the treasury vault. At Governor Tal- 
madge’s order, they were protecting two 
million dollars worth of bills and coins 
which the Governor had taken away 
from the State Highway Department. 
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Since April, the Governor has been 
bickering with his Highway Board, 
Neither side willing to cry quits. He 
has had the upper hand in the dispute - 
because he has refused to sign pay war. 
rants for the 1,300 highway employees 
until five engineers are dismissed. 

Finally, one of the engineers filed suit 
to collect back pay. Thereupon Gover. 
nor Talmadge ordered in all the money 
which the highway department had on 
deposit in banks throughout the State. 
Now, even if employees win law suits 
they cannot collect from the highway 
funds because the Governor has all the 
cash under guard in the Capitol vaults, 

His coup d’etat accomplished, Gover- 
nor Talmadge sailed away on a cruise 
and waited for the highway officials to 
make the next move. 

On his return to Atlanta this week, 
Governor Talmadge declared the Cap- 
itol to be under martial law and ordered 
the removal of Captain Barnett from 
the Highway Board. That department, 
all its employees, equipment and con- 
vict camps supervised by the Highway 
Board were included in the Governor's 
decree. 


® DEER: The California Civilian Con- 
servation Corps is costing the govern- 
ment more than was expected. Last 
week the camp in Sequoia National 
Park sent a hurry call for new sets of 
clothing. Hanging their clothes on hick- 
ory limbs, the corps had gone to bed. 
With dawn came a hungry herd of 
deer which made a meal of socks, 
shirts, and underwear. 


@® RULE: Vice President Garner, who 
has had great experience in telling Con- 
gress its rules, last week broke one of 
his own. He signed a petition for a job- 
seeker. Red McLellan, 12-year-old Sen- 
ate page boy from Arkansas, told Mr. 
Garner that he wanted to be an office 
boy for Postmaster General Farley, that 
already he had got 35 people to sign his 
petition. ‘That’s the first and last time 
I do that,” said the Vice President, as 
he added the thirty-sixth signature. 


® KHAKI SHIRTS: With hands up- 
lifted above their steel-tipped helmets in 
a Philadelphia version of the Fascist 
salute, members of the Khaki Shirts of 
America, an organization claiming to 
represent war veterans, staged a pro- 
test demonstration in Reyburn Plaza, 
Philadelphia, last week. They were pro- 
testing against slashes in veterans’ pel- 
sions, but Capt. William H. Houghton, 
chief of the local Federal Secret Service 
agents, said the whole thing was 4 
racket and the only benefits that would 
result would accrue to Khaki Shirt offi- 
cers from the sale of uniforms. “ 

Art J. Smith, commander of the 
Khaki Shirts, was quoted as saying that 
equipped with rifles, artillery, machine 
guns and tanks, 7,000,000 of his follow- 
ers are making ready to march of 
Washington. There they will set up 4 
“Fascist dictatorship” under Art J. 
Smith. 
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INTERNATIONAL. 
Aiming to Ape Hitler and Mussolini in America, Art J. 
Smith and His “Khaki Shirts” Gather at Philadelphia 


Sens nema INTERNATIONAL 
Alphonse Nappi of Ozone Park, L. I., Forestry Recruit, Lightning Hit Metal Conductor Atop the World’s Tallest, 
Inspects His Much Discussed Kit at Camp Dix, N. J. Empire State Bldg., New York, One Night Last Week 
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KEYSTONE 
Greetings and Farewells as Cabinet and Congress Wind Up for the Summer: (Left to Right) James 
Farley and John Garner; William McAdoo and William Woodin; Robert Wagner and Pat Harrison 
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ECON OMIC CON FEREN CE: Nations 


Puzzled by Washington’s Curb on American Delegates 


Delegates to the World Economic 
Conference at London scurried througk 
their conventional opening addresses in 
the unconventional time of four days 
last week to undertake the more ar- 
duous task of international coopera- 
tion. 

Hardly had they buckled down to 
work when difficulties arose, colored by 
the mystifying action of the United 
States contingent. Foreigners were left 
wondering whether our representatives 
had any agreements or power, or if 
they were merely asking other nations 
to find the pea in an international three- 
shell game. Out of much rumor, some 
accomplishment stood out. 


MONEY: After a four-day Franco- 
American squabble, the important Mon- 
etary Commission was formed, with 
James M. Cox, American delegate, as 
chairman. The French raised strenu- 
ous objection to this, with purported 
support by Ramsay MacDonald (see 
cover). 





ACME 


Cordell Hull, Head of U. S. Delegation 


Georges Bonnet, French Finance 
Minister, approached Mr. Cox and 
begged leave to speak frankly and with- 
out offense. France did not want as 
chairman, he explained, the represen- 
tative of a nation that had deliberately 
aband ned gold and might pursue in- 
fiation. It would be bad for French 
finances. 


Rejoinder 


Mr. Cox, a former Ohio farm boy, 
had no intention of being outspaded by 
a Frenchman. He, too, meant no of- 
fense. But the American public, he ex- 
plained, might lack confidence in the 
representative of a country that had 


twice defaulted on war debts. 

“We have met Mr. Cox and we love 
him,” M. Bonnet declared with Latin 
courtesy, on the appointment of the 
American. 

The French Finance Minister was ap- 
pointed rapporteur of the commission, 
with the job of drawing up the actual 
working program. Guido Jung, Italian 
Finance Minister, and D. Viktor Kien- 
boeck of Austria became vice-chairmen. 
All three are gold-standard advocates. 

Meantime, the American monetary 
experts, George L. Harrison, Oliver M. 
W. Sprague (see page 3) and James P. 
Warburg, were working with the Brit- 
ish and French to arrive at the me- 
chanics and level of monetary stabili- 
zation between the pound, franc, and 
dollar. 


Accord 


“We were extremely close to an ac- 
cord this morning,” Mr. Cox said as 
their representative. He indicated that 
a $4 level “would shoot very close” to 
the dollar-pound stabilization. 

Hardly had newspapers carried news 
of this impending monetary truce to 
delegates when official denial came 
through Secretary of the Treasury 
Woodin in Washington. 

“Any proposal concerning stabiliza- 
tion would have to be submitted to the 
President and the Treasury,” he said. 
“The discussions in London . . . must be 
exploratory only, and any agreement on 
this subject will be reached in Wash- 
ington, not elsewhere.” 

Foreign delegates threw up their 
hands in astonishment at the lack of 
American coordination. France and 
other gold-standard countries were par- 
ticularly upset, as they take the stand 
that currency stabilization is the par- 
ley’s first job. Observers in this coun- 
try saw an inflationary move in the 
Secretary’s statement, as stocks and 
commodities had declined with the news 
of the “imminent” accord. 

Then Governor Harrison of the New 
York Reserve Bank and Dr. Sprague, 
financial adviser, further mystified for- 
eigners by sailing for America. 


TARIFFS: Equally inexplicable to 
foreigners was the American action on 
tariffs. The broad Economic Commis- 
sion had been formed earlier in the 
week, headed by Hendrik Colijn, Prime 
Minister of Holland, and Ralph W. 
Morrison of Texas and Representative 
Samuel D. McReynolds of Tennessee as 
American members. 

Mr. Colijn, a stocky, sandy-haired 
Dutchman, is a noted statesman and 
economist, as well as a journalist. He 
immediately exercised his dominant 


























PRAVDA (moscow) 
Russian View of Economic Conference 


personality in whipping the delegates 
into shape to lay out a program, but 
declared a recess for the week-end on 
Friday of last week. 

Then came the report which made 
newspaper headlines that the Ameri- 
can delegation had proposed a sweep- 
ing 10% horizontal tariff cut in a 
written memorandum to the commit- 
tee. Hardly had the news reached the 
world than Senator Key Pittman of 
Nevada, American delegate, issued an 
emphatic denial. 

“No such proposition was submitted 
by the delegation,” he declared. But 
he explained that “technical advisers 
of the delegation may have drafted 
their ideas to form a basis of discus- 
sion for the agenda of the Economic 
Commission.” 

Again foreign delegates were com- 
pletely befuddled, wondering who was 
really spokesman for the Americans 
and what were his powers. When 
American sources revealed that Secre- 
tary of State Hull, head of the Ameri- 
can delegates, sponsored the proposal 
they were further bewildered. Even 
the statement that it was “for discus- 
sion” rather than “a statement of our 
(American) position” was ignored by 
the chairman, who announced that 4 
proposal had been received from the 
“United States.” 


CONFERENCE SIDELIGHTS: It 
the conflict of purposes at Londod, 
eyes turned toward Washington, from 
which Raymond Moley, Assistant Set 
retary of State and custodian-of the 
Roosevelt policies, departed last Wed- 
nesday. Mr. Moley, accompanied by 
Herbert Bayard Swope, red-haired ex 
newspaperman who startled the Peace 
Conference with his news “beats” 4 § 
years ago, will not be a delegate to the 
conference, but those who are 
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know where to find him when he ar- 
rives at the American Embassy. 

Meanwhile an extraordinary situation 
arose in Washington when Bernard M. 
Baruch, ex-chairman of the War In- 
dustries Board and Wall Street Finan- 
cier high in the councils of Democracy, 
virtually took over Mr. Moley’s desk at 
the State Department. A minister 
without portfolio, Mr. Baruch will 
move American chessmen abroad as 
the President sails down the Maine 
coast. 


@ When Prime Minister Ramsay Mac- 
Donald and other members of the steer- 
ing committee hurried from a private 
room to tell the Conference that mem- 
bers of the vital monetary committee 
had been appointed, the elevator they 
used caught between floors. There they 
remained for ten minutes while mechan- 
ics bustled around trying to extricate 
the party. “We have had an adven- 
ture,” Mr. MacDonald smilingly re- 
marked, as he emerged from the stalled 
— 


@ President Roosevelt was petitioned 
last week by 85 members of the House 
and Senate to send Father Coughlin, 
Detroit “radio priest,” to the assistance 
of the American delegation in London. 
He was described as “a student of world 
affairs, economics, and finance (who) 
has the confidence of millions of Ameri- 
can citizens.” The White House could 
find no good reason for sending him, 
with its delegation already made up. 
Later, Father Coughlin summoned re- 
porters in New York and characterized 
the American delegates as “toy bal- 
loons” and “drug store clerks.” 


INDIA: Gandhi Wins Victory 
When Son Weds Out of Caste 


Devidas Gandhi, son of the Mahatma, 
and Miss Luxmi Raja Gopal Achariar, a 
Brahman, were married in Bombay last 
week, and another battle in the lead- 
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Devidas Gandhi, Son of The Mahatma 





er’s long war to break down the caste 
system of India had been won. 

The Code of Manu decrees that a 
woman of the Brahman, or highest 
caste, may not marry into a lower caste, 
and it is believed that this is the first 
instance in history of such a defiance of 
ancient Hindu law. 

“When they divided man, how many 


‘did they make him? What was his 


mouth, what his arms? What are 
called his thighs and feet? The Brah- 
mana was his mouth; the Raganya was 
made his arms; the Vaisya became his 
thighs; the Sudra was born from his 
feet,” according to the lore of the Hin- 
dus. And to Brahmans, the great god 
assigned “the duties of reading the 
Vedas, of teaching, of sacrificing, of 
assisting others to sacrifice, of giving 
alms if they be rich, and if indigent, of 
receiving gifts.” But the third caste, 
the Vaisyas, to which the Gandhis be- 
long, have the duty to “keep herds of 
cattle, to bestow largesses, to sacrifice, 
to read the scripture, to carry on trade, 
lend at interest, and to cultivate land.” 

Before the ceremony the youth was 
purified, praying before a great fire in 
the fierce heat of a Bombay June. Then 
the priest, by a gesture which he him- 


self called “revolutionary,” declared the - 


young man entitled to worship as a 
Brahman, and performed the wedding 
ceremony. The bride was clothed in the 
single white robe of a bride of her caste, 
with sandalwood paste on her forehead. 

There was no dowry, and young 
Gandhi did not comply with the Vaisya 
custom of giving as much wealth as he 
could afford to the father of his bride 
and to the young woman herself. 

The Mahatma, too weak to rise since 
his recent fast, lay on a bed during the 
ceremony and gave the couple_his bless- 
ing. The bride’s father, one of his ear- 
liest followers, is active in the campaign 
against untouchability. 


AUSTRIA: Dollfuss 
Nazis After Violent Week-End 


Austria’s little Chancellor, under 40, 
and 4 feet 11 inches tall, tucked a sono- 
rous quotation from Schiller into his 
speech last week at the World Economic 
Conference in London (see page 12). 

“The best man cannot live in peace 
if his wicked neighbor does not choose 
to let him.” 

No names were named save that of 
the great poet of another and differ- 
ent Germany. But the shot went home. 

As the bland little Austrian left the 
Hall of Fossils, he encountered Nazi 
journalists. “Schweinhund!” (dirty 
dog!) they roared. 

Less than a week later this same 
“schweinhund,” Engelbert Dollfuss, 
Chancellor of the Austrian republic, 
lifted his pen in Vienna and outlawed 
the Nazi party in Austria. It was a 
bold step, long contemplated, long hes- 
itated over. The Nazi movement has 
caught thousands of turbulent Aus- 


Outlaws 
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trian youth in its onward sweep. For 
a fortnight bomb outrages through- 
out the republic have terrified lovers 
of peace and order. 

The climax came last Monday when 
eighteen auxiliary police on the march 
were felled by bombs and twelve ser- 
iously wounded. An attempt to flood 
the mountain town of Innsbruck by 
unloosing water reserves from its res- 
ervoir all but succeeded. Forthwith 
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WIDE WORLD 


E. Dollfuss, the David of Austria 


Emil Fey, Minister of Security, in- 
formed the cabinet that the outrages 
had been traced to Nazi sources. Aus- 
trians were immediately forbidden to 
engage in Nazi political activity, wear 
Nazi uniforms, or the swastika badge. 

Diminutive Chancellor Engelbert 
Dollfuss towered high in the London 
week. As the days went by he grew 
to be “a vest-pocket hero,” as an Amer- 
ican correspondent characterized him. 

Eyes of statesmen from democratic 
countries, each with his own troubles, 
kindled with sympathy as they watched 
the goings and comings of the dynamic 
David, soon to resume his fight with the 
German Goliath in isolated Austria. 
Sympathy presently took a tangible 
form. Rumors were heard of a $40,000,- 
000 loan, indispensable if Vienna is to 
maintain its foreign credit. Later the 
sum dwindled to an advance of $29,- 
975,000 from powers in the League of 
Nations, Britain, France, Switzerland, 
Holland, Czechoslovakia, and Belgium. 

Chancellor Dollfuss had no need to 
inform the Conference of the happen- 
ings in Austria. Every day the Lon- 
don press reported some attack, physi- 
cal or verbal, on his country. 

The night of his arrival in London 
a telephone call from Berlin awakened 
him. Dr. Erwin Wasserbaeck, Aus- 
trian press attache at the Legation, 
was on the wire. At his door police 
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were . pounding, loudiy demanding his 
arrest. What should:he do? Yield only 
to force, advised the Chancellor. 
Outside a police officer threatened to 
break down the door. Calmly Dr. Was- 
serbaeck, a Catholic priest, finished his 
eonversation. Then he surrendered and, 
according to his ‘later account, was 
“taken to the police station with eight 
others arrested for criminal offenses. 
.... The warders refused to allow me 
to sleep... Every time I tried to doze 
I was ‘controlled’ by warders who 
opened a window to shout at me.” 


Indignity 


The indignity, plus Dr. Wasserbaeck’s 
ejection from Germany the next day, 
was a Nazi reprisal for the gentler— 
but equally firm—expulsion from Aus- 
tria of Herr Theodor Habicht, Nazi 
member of the German Reichstag, “‘in- 
spector” for the feared Nazi party in 
Austria. Herr Habicht’s credentials as 
press attache of the German Legation 
in Vienna, rushed to him from Berlin 
as Nazi moves to control Austria grew 
bolder, had just been refused by the 
Austrian government. 

Then came to London news of bomb 
outrages in Vienna and the provinces, 
including the explosion of a small one 
in the Austrian Parliament. Brown 
Houses (Nazi headquarters) through- 
out the Republic were closed. All Nazi 
soldiers were expelled from the army 
and German Nazi visitors were ordered 
out of the country. 

Austrian State officials and civil 
servants were forbidden to join the 
Nazi party (see cover), and the streets 
were forbidden to the public after 
nightfall in Innsbruck, portions of 
Vienna, and other centers of trouble. 


Arrests 


For the week Nazi arrests in Aus- 
tria totaled 1,142, with charges of high 
treason leveled against 37 of those 
jailed. Among the accused were 
judges, State officials, gendarmerie of- 
ficers, teachers in State schools, and of- 
ficials of the State railways. Some of 
the 1,142 arrested were released after 
examination. 

Then a brawl broke out in the Lower- 
Austrian Diet. Socialists and Christian 
Socialists, traditional enemies, joined 
to pummel the Nazis when Deputy 
Rentmeister began a speech with the 
ery “Hail! Hitler, our leader!” Chests 
were thumped, noses punched, fists 
missed their targets, and the chamber 
sizzled with strong language. 

With such tumult in the air Austria’s 
little Chancellor left London, flew back 
to Vienna by way of Paris. 


CHINA: Farmers, Mulcted In 
Taxes “40” Years in Advance 


Burdens of the American farmer are 


featherweight compared to those of 


rice-growers im Szechuen, one of 
China’s westernmost provinces and 
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once one of its richest. From the prov- 
ince, now racked by war lords; reports 
trickled out last week that land taxes 
there have been collected 40 years in 
advance. 

In addition, the rice-grower, wading 
through his swamps, must pay in taxes 
two-thirds of the money he gets for his 


crops, as well as “import” and “export” | 


duties when he crosses the borders of 
the six garrison areas into which the 
province is now divided. 

Each area is ruled by a Chinese gen- 
eral, responsible only to Gen. Liu Hsi- 
ang, appointed governor of the whole 
province by the Nanking government. 
Each general sends soldiers to supervise 
the collection of taxes in towns in his 
area. And each has used the Communist 
revolt of the peasants as a pretext for 
levying heavier taxes. Lieu Hsiang has 
collected $20,000,000 from his area 
alone. On each twenty piculs (2,760 
pounds) “of rice, an amount that brings 
only $120, he lays .a tax of $83.50. 


Diverted 


Halfway around the earth, another 
example of Chinese squeeze was re- 
vealed last week. In New York, Dr. 
Kiusic Kimm, a graduate of Roanoke 
College, Roanoke, Va., stirred a Mott 
Street. audience of 200 Chinese and 
Koreans to murmur in protest, when 
he told them that only $360,000 from 
America reached the Cantonese Nine- 
teenth Route Army last year. 

Chinese and Koreans in this country 
had raised and sent to China a fund 
of $10,000,000 to aid the soldiers, fa- 
mous for the defense of Shanghai. 
Offering no explanation of what had 
become of the rest of the $10,000,000, 
Dr. Kimm spoke in precise English 
which was translated into Cantonese 
for the benefit of Celestials who have 
not yet learned English. 


GERMANY: Nazis Declare For 


United Totalitarian State 


Germany is to become 100% Nazi. 
So Nazi leaders last week ordained. 
“One goal, one party, one conviction” 
is the slogan of the “totalitarian” State 
which Nazis envisage. It is Mussolini’s 
policy transplanted. 

The State must stand for the prin- 
ciple of totality, declared Dr. Paul 
Joseph Goebbels. “The revolutionary 
forces must be directed into all chan- 
nels of public life .. . the entire nation 
must recognize in us their preordained 
trustees.” 

This Nazi ultimatum is fourfold: 


@ To Protestants who oppose a Nazi- 
patterned Reich Church under Nazi 
Reich Bishop. 


@ To Catholics who, while abstaining 
from open hostility to the Nazis, have 
made it clear, through their Bishops, 
that they expect religious freedom, 
political toleration of opposition to 
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Hitler's’ national socialism, 


@ To Socialists and Communists who) 
are marshaling their forces in Prague) 
for an onslaught on German fascism)) | 
Already proscribed, the Radicals were) 
further rebuffed last week when So«§ 
arrested in] 

when the 
(liberal So-7 


cialist deputies were 
Wurttemberg and Hesse; 
“Young German Order” 
cialist) was dissolved by Wurttem: ~ 
berg police; when the “National Fights 
ing Ring” (Republican), was dissolved 
by Dortmund police because 75% of © 
the new members were Socialists and 
Communists; when Socialist members 
of provincial and municipal administra- 
tions were forbidden to “have a voice 
in determining the weal or woe of the 
German people;” when four groups of 
the Stahlhelm were disbanded in 
Brunswick for Socialist leanings. 


CUBA: President, ABC Group 
Accept Welles as a Mediator 


A dark chapter in Cuban history is 
coming to a close. Last week Presi- 
dent Gerardo Machado and the ABC 
secret revolutionary organization, 
locked in a bloody struggle for many 
months, accepted an arbitration offer 
from Sumner B. Welles, American Am- 
bassador in Havana. As a sign of good 
will the Machado administration has 
begun the release of political prisoners. 

Students, teachers, journalists, pro- 
fessional men—a batch of fifteen as a 
first installment—have already emerged 
from the frowning Principe prison-fort- 
ress and the Isle of Pines penitentiary. 
In Principe, dominating Havana, some 
90 remain, with 240 objectors to Ma- 
chado policies still lingering in other 
Cuban jails. 


Welles 


Ambassador Welles, who followed 
President Roosevelt through Groton and 
Harvard and served in Latin-American 
posts for several years, will act in his 
personal capacity and not as an official 
United States mediator. President Ma- 
chado was reported two weeks ago to 
have accepted his offer to arbitrate. 
The ABC organization reserves the 
right to withdraw from negotiations 
but applauds their opening. 

The Cuban revolutionary junta in the 
United States, headed by 76-year-old 
Dr. Carlos de la Torre, former presi- 
dent of the University of Havana which 
President Machado closed, has reserved 
his consent. Dr. de la Torre believes 
no solution will last which does not pro- 
vide for the early retirement of the 
Machado government. Fellow com- 
mittee members may force a consent 
to arbitration, however. Mario G. 
Menocal, former President of Cuba, 
now exiled and ill in Miami, Fla., is re- 
ported to be favorable. 

Another sign of approaching calm in 
Cuba is the departure for Havana of 
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A View From the Roof of the German Embassy in London, as the Guards Entered the Mall in the “Trooping 
the Colors’ Ceremony Signalizing the 68th Birthday of King George, Who Was Too Ill to be Present 
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Prof. Howard L. McBain of Co- 
lumbia University. Professor McBain 
has been assigned to draw up a code 
which will assure fair elections on the 
island. A _ tentative proposal from 
President Machado to appoint a Cuban 
vice president, believed to herald his 
own early retirement, has been post- 
poned until Professor McBain’s outline 
is complete. 

The ABC decision to arbitrate has 
brought to light one of the most ef- 
fective and ingeniously organized rev- 
olutionary bodies in the world. The 
ABC personnel is still secret. It may 
never be known. Its directors are a 
“cell” of ten members known only 
by the number 1 to 10. Each of these 
has recruited, in turn, a cell of ten 
members. This is the “B” stratum of 
the body, numbering 100. Ten mem- 
bers chosen, in turn, by each of these, 
form the “C” stratum of 1,000. No one 
member has, through several years of 
revolutionary struggle, known the iden- 
tity of any other member save the nine 
adherents belonging to his cell. 

Sections are told off to organize fi- 
nance, discipline, war, espionage, and 
relations with other counter-Machado 
bodies. The ABC weekly newspaper 
is Denuncia (Denunciation). 


SIAM: King to Visit America 
Again For Eye Treatment 


King Prajadhipok, diminutive brown- 
faced monarch of Siam, is singularly 
afflicted by prophecies that come true. 
In this country two years ago, Ameri- 
can specialists removed a cataract from 
_ his left eye, but predicted that another 


operation would be necessary in a few 
years. Last week, King Prajadhipok 
announced that he would return next 
January to the United States for his 
second encounter with American sur- 
gery. 

A prediction that his dynasty would 
end after 150 years was partially ful- 
filled just after a sesquicentennial cele- 
bration last year. A sudden bloodless 
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revolution swept away absolute powers 
which the little king was the last mon- 
arch in the world to enjoy. 

He was still the benevolent but des- 
potic ruler of 11,500,000 people two 
years ago, when he made his modern 
royal progress from Vancouver to 
Ophir Hall, baronial home of Mrs. 
Whitelaw Reid in Westchester County, 
N. Y., for his first operation. Received 
at the White House, welcomed to New 
York, he was ordered by his physician, 
Dr. J. N. Wheeler, to restrain further 
curiosity about the New World until 
after his operation. That was success- 
fully performed in May, and a month 
later he was up and very much about. 


Busy 


He met everyone from Governor 
Roosevelt to Mary Pickford, saw every- 
thing American from “The Green Pas- 
tures” to a baseball game. He visited 
the Empire State Building, and took 
a seven-hour flight in the Los Angeles. 
And, piloted by two New York Herald- 
Tribune editors, he wound up his stay 
in this country with a visit to a New 
York speakeasy where he got a slap 
on the back from the bartender. 


Improvements 


Back in Siam he celebrated the ses- 
quicentennial of his dynasty by open- 
ing a bridge—one of the improvements, 
like airmail, telephones, and good 
roads that he has forced on his king- 
dom. A month later, soldiers and sail- 
ors marched into Bangkok, his capital, 
seized the palace and several Princes, 
and sent a manifesto to King Prajad- 
hipok, vacationing at Huahin. 

He returned and met the demands to 
grant constitutional and parliamentary 





WIDE WORLD 


The King of Siam Saw Everything From “Green Pastures” to a Ball Game 


government. This Spring he recovered 
some power when, by royal decree, he 
secured control of the State Council 
for the Princes, his former conservative 
advisers. Last week the army was 
still restive. 

Threatened loss of sight is a terrible 
blow to the little King, for he is an in- 
veterate movie fan. He attends talkies 
regularly and steps out of the royal 
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box to greet the rare American visitors 
to his country and his theaters. 

A few weeks ago the King resumed 
his habit of giving Siam modern im- 
provements. He began building a su- 
per-cinema house for talking pictures, 


OTHER NATIONS: Water 


Races Down Marathon Course 


® GREECE: Following the course that 
Pheidippides ran in 490 B. C., with word 
of victory over the Persians, water for 
modern Athens runs down from Mara- 
thon. A dam there was completed last 
week, after nearly five years of con- 
struction work, assuring the city a new 
water supply. 

The old reservoir had supplied the 
city’s needs for 1,800 years. Water 
came over the Aqueduct of Hadrian, be- 
gun by that emperor when he founded 
New Athens, or Hadrianapolis, in the 
suburbs of the Greek city. It was com- 
pleted in the reign of Antonus Pius. 

Foreigners have hesitated to drink 
the water of Athens, because the old 
open aqueduct was exposed to various 
impurities. Athenian housewives fre- 
quently washed their dirty linen in pub- 
lic there. 


@ ITALY: Neither rain nor the rare 
Italian snow is any longer an excuse for 
canceling Fascist celebrations, accord- 
ing to a decree issued by Premier Benito 


' Mussolini last week. 


On the 2,686th anniversary of Rome’s 
birthday last April, it is recalled Il Duce 
spent a rainy day dedicating the new 
Via Imperiale, visiting the Eastman 
Dental Clinic, and inaugurating various 
public works. Henceforth young Fas- 
cists will celebrate, rain or shine. 


@® TUNISIA: Arab newspapers attack- 
ing the French Protectorate were sup- 
pressed in Tunis last week, and in pro- 
test the Arabs have instituted a boycott 
on French products. 

The white burnooses of the natives no 
longer adorn the French-owned street 
cars. Arabs no longer buy the straw- 
like tobacco of the government 
monopoly. And they have commanded 
their wives to shun those bazaars where 
long veils of French manufacture are 
for sale. 

If these measures are without result, 
the Arabs threaten to retire to the des- 
ert in large numbers. Arabs and Bed- 
ouins constitute almost 75% of the pop- 
ulation of Tunis. 


@ CANADA: Last week yardmasters 
of the Canadian National Railways, 
along the route from Peterborough 
Toronto, received the following tele 
gram: 

“Car No. 403,102 has robins’ nest of 
rods stop please arrange for supply of 
worms at terminals stop the mother 
in charge.” 


Dinner for the robins was waiting at | 


each stop. 


——en 
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LITVINOF F: High Pressure 


Salesman and Diplomat 


No sooner, it seems, do the harried 
diplomats get together for a good talk 
about their troubles, than the annoying 
foot of “Little Papa” Litvinoff appears 
in the door. Salesman for the Soviets, 
he has the maddening persistence of a 
house-to-house oil-burner vendor in a 
New Jersey suburb. His fellow dele- 
gates squirm unhappily in their seats 
whenever he rears his bulk above the 
council tables. Last week he talked in 
terms of a billion-dollar Soviet market 
awaiting nations represented at the 
London Economic Conferefice. 

Maxim Litvinoff, born in Poland, 
member of a “petty bourgeoisie” fam- 
ily named Wallach, brings color into any 
conference which he attends, and he 
manages somehow to crash most of the 
important ones. That color is the ortho- 
dox red of the Soviets, for “Little Papa,” 
as the Stalin group calls him, is an “Old 
Bolshevik;” that is, one of the pioneer 
revolutionists, who first went Left with 
Lenin. 


Salesman 


Litvinoff is well equipped to meet the 
most implacable consumer-resistance 
which ever confronted an international 
salesman. He learned the selling arts in 
London where he had gained for him- 
self a certain degree of respectability 
by marrying a niece of the late Sir A. 
Maurice Low, Washington correspond- 
ent of The London Morning Post. This 
was long before Lenin arrived at Petro- 
grad calling out: “All power to the So- 
viets.” When Litvinoff came home from 
a day of desk pounding, he went to work 
at his profession, revolutionist. 

He had won his proletarian spurs 
through banishment by the Czar’s po- 
lice to Siberia in 1898. He was 22 years 
old; a Jew with a background of a ghetto 
life of drab misery in his native town 
of Bieloslok, and a revolutionist, stirred 
by the revolt of the Russian intellec- 
tuals. 


Conspirator 


Five years later he slipped back 
across the Russian border with a com- 
mission from the exiled Lenin to take 
charge of the Bolshevist “frontier ad- 
ministration.” This brought him into 
contact with dealers in contraband of 
all sorts, with smugglers and conspira- 
tors. A magnificent training for one 
who has to do with diplomats, says Lit- 
vinoff unsmilingly to his friends. 

When the Bolshevist movement be- 
gan, Litvinoff was living what seemed 
to be a placid, middle-class family life 
in London, chucking his baby boy under 
the chin, playing chess with a few cro- 
nies. In reality he was the first Soviet 
representative in England. Soon the 
British secret service recognized this 


and put him in jail. When he was finally 
exchanged for the British agent Lock- 
hart, he hurried to join Lenin. 


Lenin 


Lenin had plenty of theorizing intel- 
lectuals around him. “Little Papa’s” 
eagerness for action, his distrust of 
dogma, above all his intimate knowledge 
of the ways of those beyond the Rus- 
sian border resulted in his appointment 
as Commissar for Foreign Affairs. 














KEYSTONE 


Maxim Litvinoff, Salesman 


Avidly he went to work, running glee- 
fully from one conference where he 
wasn’t especially wanted, to another. 
When he is abroad, he conforms to the 
customs of the country he is in, even 
steps them up a bit. He whoops up to 
conference halls in a shiny new automo- 
bile, flying a red flag. Clad impeccably 
in the swankiest morning or evening 
clothes, he barges into the sedate coun- 
cil room and, with an accent as charm- 
ingly unique as that of the rotund 
Balieff of the Chauve Souris, blandly 
suggests that the way to disarm is to 
disarm. 


Worker 


He is a prodigious worker. When 
Louise Bryant, wife of the late Jack 
Reed, the fiery young American revolu- 
tionist, went to see Litvinoff in 1922, the 
Foreign Commissar had just received a 
cable from his wife in Copenhagen an- 
nouncing the birth of a third child. 

“Boy or girl?” asked Miss Bryant. 

“Litvinoff reddened and laughed,” she 
says in her book, “Mirrors of Moscow.” 
“ ‘The telegram didn’t say,’ Litvinoff an- 
swered, ‘and God knows when I'll have 
a chance to run over and find out.’ ” 

Back at the hotel among his col- 
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leagues, he roars with full-lunged laugh- 
ter over the picture of the representa- 
tive of the only workers’ republic in the 
world dressed up in a formal morning 
coat. Then he orders up a meal that 
makes a big hole in a proletarian ex- 
pense account, leans back to pat a com- 
fortable tummy, and wonders what ar- 
guments he will next use to bully and 
cajole the Central Committee of his 
party to send him to another conference. 
In Russia, of course, he wears the drab 
suits and eats the black bread of his 
fellow Commissars. 

Wholly human, Maxim Litvinoff, at 
first glance, seems more like a breezy 
Midwestern factory salesmanager than 
spokesman for a system designed to up- 
set capitalist apple-carts. It is only 
after closer inspection that the steel be- 
neath this burly, well-padded exterior is 
seen to flash. 


LOUIS HOWE: White House 


Boss in President’s Absence 


Toward dawn on the morning of Nov. 
7, 1928, a band of exhausted journalists 
sprawled round Democratic headquar- 
ters in the Hotel Biltmore in New York 
City, awaiting word as to whether 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt had won his 
first campaign for Governor of the 
State. 

A shirt-sleeved, little man, his wiz- 
ened head bobbing over a huge, 1910 
style collar, popped into their midst. 

“Mr. Roosevelt wishes to announce 
that this is an elegant horse race,” he 
clucked, “and he hasn’t done as much 
figuring since he was in grammar 
school.” Then he popped out again. 

“Who's that guy?” inquired someone. 

“That guy” was Louis * McHenry 
Howe. Last week, as Mr. Roosevelt 
departed for his vacation, he remained 
in Washington as boss of the White 
House. 


Correspondent 


Louis Howe, the son of a Saratoga, 
N. Y., newspaper owner, became a re- 
porter almost before he donned long 
trousers. As Albany correspondent for 
James Gordon Bennett’s New York 
Herald, he fell in with young State Sen- 
ator Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1910. 
Two years later, as Mr. Roosevelt began 
his campaign for reelection; both the 
Senator and his wife were stricken 
with typhoid. ©The campaign was 
handed over to Howe. 

“The first thing I did after I got leave 
of absence from The Herald,” he said, 
“was to take all the money Senator 
Roosevelt was paying me and bet it on 
him 2 to 1. Then I started out through 
the country sections to get votes.” He 
got them and as a reward Mr. Roose- 
velt took him to Washington when he 
became Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy. 

Naval officers still breathe angry 
oaths when they speak of Louis Howe. 
Impish, utterly disrespectful of gold- 
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braided pomposity, he used to take de- 
light in sticking pins into their im- 
portance. Age has not changed his 
habits in this respect. But, despite the 
irritation he causes, he can never be 
torn from the Roosevelt affections. 

“T have known Franklin Roosevelt as 
well as a valet could,” he says, “and 
he still remains a hero to me.” 

These are simple truths. A married 
- man with a son and daughter of his 
own, he has completely submerged his 
identity in that of the man he helped 
to make President. When Mr. Roose- 
velt, at 38, was cut down with infantile 
paralysis a short time after he cam- 
paigned unsuccessfully for the Vice 
Presidency in 1920, Howe went to live 
with him and minister to his career. 


Fusses 


Though almost reckless where his 
own affairs are concerned, he fusses 
about “Franklin” like a mother hen. 
At Albany, as adviser to the Gover- 
nor, he was constantly on the lookout 
lest something be done to mar the 
Presidential dream. 

The Roosevelt reputation for equivo- 
cation and timidity—-which has since 
fallen away like a dropped cloak—was 
largely due to Louis Howe’s councils 
of caution. Even as recently as last 
week it was he, tugging the President 
one way as Budget Director Douglas 
tugged him another, who advocated 
compromise rather than a radio appeal 
against Congress in the veterans’ fight. 


Politics 


There have been several attempts to 
dislodge him, one of them led by the 
celebrated “Brain Trust,” but they have 
all failed utterly. He remains as boss 
secretary to the President, with the 
final say as to who gets the Roosevelt 
ear and who doesn’t. It is true, how- 
ever, that his activities in Washington 
have been chiefly political, and the ex- 
traordinary New Deal was drawn with- 
out much assistance from him. “I’m 
just the handy man nearest to the 
President,” he explains. “The last thing 
I want anybody to think is that I’m 
to sit at his right hand and direct poli- 
cies.” 


Jokes 


His eccentricities and little jokes are 
indulged by the family in the White 
House with complete good nature. Mr. 
Roosevelt and he used annually to de- 
sign and build a pair of toy yachts 
which they raced across the Hudson. 

In his youth, Louis Howe was an 
amateur actor, a golf and tennis play- 
er. He never goes to the theater now 
unless dragged there by the Roosevelts 
—he has few other intimate friends. He 
wants only to divert himself by curling 
up in a library chair, puffing a Sweet 
Caporal cigarette held in his front teeth 
and skimming over a detective story 
while he awaits “Franklin’s” call. The 
journalist who described him once as a 
“medieval gnome” made Louis Howe 
writhe, but the phrase has stuck. 


TRANSITION: Life’s Changes 
As Reflected in the News 


® Birthday: King Gustav of Sweden, 
oldest reigning monarch in the world, 
last week celebrated his severty-fifth 
birthday. The placid and popular King 
played tennis as usual and had his 
son Prince William tell the world how 
he maintained his youthful energy. 
The formulas of the Swedish King: 
“You get up early, stay in the harness 
all day, avoid overworking and undue 
strain and go to bed before midnight.” 
To help him celebrate his birthday 
some of those on hand were: The King 
and Queen of Denmark and the Crown 
Princesses of Norway and Belgium. 


@As is her annual custom Mme. 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink, on her 
seventy-second birthday last week, told 
what she thought of the world, herself, 
and the Marines. 

Of the first: “Hitler’s an idiot!” 

Second: “My voice is not what it 
used to be but I'll sing as long as I 
can get engagements... (Then).. 
I'll start to yodel. I sing while I make 
noodle soup... broil steaks. 

“T never drink or smoke or go to 
bridge parties. Bridge is nothing but 
cheating—trying to be slick. I do not 














‘ a? Gondowan 
King Gustav of Sweden, 75 
understand women who neglect their 
homes...” — 

Third: “I wish that Major Gen. 
Smedley Butler would be put in com- 
mand of half a regiment of Marines 
and given the job of cleaning up the 
racketeers in New York. Do I know 
him? And how.” 


® Honored: George Frei, 21, son of 


an Austrian-born New York waiter, . 
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was last week awarded the Paris Prize 
of the Society of Beaux-Arts. This wil] 
give him two years in Paris to study 
architecture at the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts. 

Selected from a field of 600, Frei’g 
winning design was for a group of 
buildings to house an imagined Nation- 
al Banking Board. Not even a distant 
cousin of the modern buildings which 
dot the Chicago Fair, it was of modi- 
fied classic design. 


@ Engaged: Henri Lou Gehrig, ace 
home run hitter of the New York Yan- 
kees, last week announced that after 
the World’s Series he will marry Elea- 
nor Twitchell of Chicago. 

He signed with the Yankees before 
receiving his degree from Columbia 
University and was immediately voted 
“most likely ‘to succeed” by his class. 

Joshed by his team mates for being 
unmarried, Gehrig always replied that 
he’d marry as soon as he could support 
a wife as well as he supported his 
mother and father. His salary, said to 
be about $21,000, now makes this pos- 
sible. 


® Married: Before a few friends in a 
New York Church, Ruth Kresge, daugh- 
ter of Sebastian S. Kresge, wealthy 
chain store owner, last week married 
Capt. Henry W. Nugent Head. 

Ten years ago, when he divorced his 
first wife, Mr. Kresge set up $5,000,000 
trust funds for each of his five children. 

Captain Head, an Englishman, served 
fourteen years with the Fourth Hussars 
in India. He came to the United States 
three years ago to enter the brokerage 
business. 


® Depreciated: When the appraisal of 
the estate of the late Samuel Knopf, 
publisher, was filed last week there was 
a listing of an influential monthly mag- 
azine that surprised many. It was: 
“Value of the American Mercury, Inc. 
nothing.” 


@ Died: Only a few hours before 
Princeton University was to have 4 
memorial service for her husband, John 
Grier Hibben, who was killed in the au- 
tomobile accident in which she had been 
badly injured, Mrs. Jenny Hibben died 
last week. 

Mrs. Hibben’s injuries, received five 
weeks ago, were complicated by pneu- 
monia, which set in shortly after the 
accident. 

The Hibben car, driven by the owner, 
crashed into the rear of a truck on 4 
New Jersey highway. 


@ Hired: The Los Angeles Philhar 
monic Orchestra last week hired Otte 
Klemperer, famous German conductor, 
for their next season. He will take the 
place vacated by Arthur Rodzinski, who 
went to the Cleveland Orchestra. 

Ousted from the Berlin Opera by 
Nazis, the Jewish conductor moved 
Vienna, and has resided there for thé 
past few months. 
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NEW BANK LAWS class Bitlto Help Cure Our 


Financial Ills is Passed After a Three Year Struggle 


“This bill has more lives than a cat,” 
President Roosevelt chuckled in high 
spirits last week. 

On his big desk before him lay House 
Resolution 5661, “The Banking Act of 
1933.” Behind him crowded Congress- 
men who had helped to draft it. Be- 
fore a photographer’s barrage, the 
President signed it, handed the pen to 
white-clad Senator Carter Glass and 
grinned. 

“You old warrior!” he said. “If it 
had not been for the veterans, Con- 
gress would have adjourned last Satur- 
day, and you would not have had your 
pet measure on the statute books.” 

The little Virginian grinned back, his 
three-year fight for bank reform sud- 
denly ended. Fourteen times in this 
session alone his bill had been killed, 
usually by the administration. And 
this did not count the time it had been 
discarded by the Hoover regime. 


BEHIND THE BILL: Forgotten for 
the moment was the bitter battle over 
a strange new appendage called “de- 
posit insurance,” which got into the 
bill a few weeks ago over protests, and 
which was the main reason for White 
House opposition. What mattered, now 
that the bill was law, were the two 
major purposes of Senator Glass’ re- 
form measure, foreshadowed in his 
previous efforts, in the Morgan in- 
vestigation, and in many debates in 
Congress: 

1. To unify and solidify the nation’s 
system. 

2. To remedy past banking abuses. 

Three days before, the President had 
telephoned Senator Glass: “It is the 
best piece of legislation since the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act!” The bill had just 
passed the Senate, where Senator Glass 
had explained the compromise on the 
controversial deposit insurance pro- 
visions, and final administration ap- 
proval. 

“It will be better to deal with the 
problem in a cautious and conservative 
way,” he declared, “than to have our- 
Selves run over and stampeded.” 


Support 


Senator Arthur Vandenberg, tall 
Michigan Republican, had led the Sen- 
ate fight for immediate deposit insur- 
ance, Mollified by the final compro- 
mise, he backed up Senator Glass: 

T am glad to join in hospitality to the 
conference report. We propose, at last, 
to make the savings of America safe.” 
Even rambunctious Senator Huey 
Long, who threatened to filibuster as 
he had done before on the Glass Bill, 
approved. 

Over in the House, meanwhile, Rep- 


resentative Henry B. Steagall of Ala- 
bama, co-author of the measure as 
head of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, and sire of deposit guaran- 
tee, expatiated: 

“Maybe I am enthusiastic on this 
subject of bank-deposit insurance. I 
have worked for it for. fifteen years... 
When this bill is enacted, there will 
never be another bank failure with 
frantic depositors thronging the doors.” 


DEPOSIT INSURANCE: Touching 
millions of depositors more closely 
than any other provision in the new 
law, the disputed insurance section sets 
up a $2,000,000,000 Federal Deposit 











that the Association “fights to the last 
ditch deposit guarantee provisions... 


as unsound, unscientific, 
dangerous.” 

Opponents claimed that: 

1. During the past twenty-five years 
eight Western States had tried and 
abandoned insurance with heavy losses 
in each case. 

2. Runs might easily form on banks 
which could not qualify for the insur- 
ance, starting another “race for liquid- 
ity,” wholesale dumping of securities, 
and calling of loans, with bad defla- 
tionary results. 

3. Big banks might withdraw from 
the Federal Reserve System, unwilling 
to risk their depositors’ and stockhold- 
ers’ money “to pay the losses of the 
weak.” 


unjust and 


PROS: Other commentators, how- 
ever, saw in the provisions a powerful 





ACME 


“You Old Warrior!” Said President Roosevelt to Senator Glass 


Insurance Corporation, composed of 
the Comptroller of the Currency and 
two Presidential appointees. 

Beginning next January 1, unless 
the President proclaims a prior need, 
it will insure, through a temporary 
fund, all deposits below $2,500 of any 
national or State bank which qualifies. 
This was the outcome of the Vanden- 
berg amendment for immediate guar- 
antee in response, he declared, “to the 
irresistible mid-continent revolution.” 

Beginning July 1, 1934, any qualify- 
ing bank may, in effect, obtain a per- 
manent guarantee of 100% on deposits 
up to $10,000; 75% on $10,000-$50,000; 
and 50% above $50,000. After July 1, 
1936, no State bank will get the bene- 
fits unless it becomes a member of the 
Federal Reserve System. 


CONS: Conservatives throughout the 
nation protested vigorously but vainly. 
Francis H. Sisson, head of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, telegraphed 
to members to urge a veto, declaring 


inducement for State banks to join the 
Federal Reserve System and thereby 
bring more unity to the banking struc- 
ture, which now consists of 48 State 
systems operating along with the Fed- 
eral Reserve. Senator Glass declared: 
“That’s the only thing that appeals to 
me in the deposit insurance provisions.” 


OTHER PROVISIONS: Despite the 
furor which this section of the new 
law aroused, it was a relatively minor 
part of the 20,000-word measure. Ad- 
mitting that his work had almost put 
him in the hospital, Senator Glass de- 
clared: “The bank reforms in the act 
are almost as important to the banks 
and the public as the Federal Reserve 
Act itself. It supplements and 
strengthens the Federal Reserve law,” 
of which he was co-author. 

Among the numerous amendments 
and additions to banking statutes 
which the new measure details, the 
following are important: 

1. The Federal Reserve Board has 
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broad powers to prevent use of credit 
for speculation, to regulate member 
bank affiliates and holding companies, 
and to supervise transactions between 
Reserve Banks and foreigners. 

2. Payment of interest by member 
banks is prohibited on deposits which 
may be withdrawn on demand, thereby 
hitting at competition for deposits. 

3. Mutual savings and Morris Plan 
banks may now become members of 
the Federal Reserve System—another 
step toward unified banking. 

4. National banks may now establish 
branches in those States which allow 
branches for their own banks—a step 
toward centralized banking. Nine 
States allow branch-banking to be 
State-wide, and sixteen others within 
certain limits, whereas eighteen States 
prohibit it. 

5. Within one year, member banks 
must divorce their security affiliates, 
and private bankers must give up 
either their investment business or 
their deposit business and must submit 
to periodic examination if they keep 
deposits. 

6. By next January 1, no member- 
bank officer or director may be an 
officer, partner, or director of a secur- 
ity-selling firm or of a private bank, 
and, by next June, no member bank 
may have more than 25 directors. 


RAILROADS: Face Fight 
With Labor on Wage Cuts 


Railroad employers and employees 
squared off in Chicago last week to 
fight about wage cuts. 

The Association of Railway Execu- 
tives and the Railway Labor Executive 
Association met separately in the city 
to discuss the new Railroad Bill, made 
law last Friday by President Roose- 
velt. Uppermost at each conference, 
however, was the proposed wage reduc- 
tion of 224%, which the 201 Class 1 
‘ roads want to put in effect on Nov 1. 


Notice 


Since February, 1931, employees have 
accepted a 10% deduction from their 
payrolls. This arrangement expires on 
Oct. 31. The employers served notice 
last week on the 21 railroad labor unions 
that they desired to continue the 10% 
and add another 124%% to the reduc- 
tion. 

W. F. Thiehoff, general manager of 
the Burlington Route, acted as spokes- 
man for the rail heads, and called a 
meeting of managers and labor leaders 
for next July 12, in the Palmer House 
in Chicago, to start negotiations. He 
said in explanation: 

“The managers’ proposal will bring 
the rates of their workers more nearly 
in line with living and with rates 
paid in other industries. Unlike other 
industries, the railroads have not re- 
duced basic rates from the peaks estab- 
lished in prosperous years.” 

Labor replied in no uncertain terms. 


One spokesman was A. F. Whitney, 
head of the Railway Labor Executives 
Association. “The railroads,” he 
snapped, “have no more chance of get- 
ting a wage reduction than they have 
of riding on the tail of Halley’s comet, 
If there is any real agitation, it will 
be for a wage increase .. . Wall Street 
is behind the whole thing, and the rail- 
roads are shortsighted enough to go 
along, but they won’t even get to first 
base.” 


fandicaps 


To win the fight, the railroad execu- 
tives have some formidable handicaps 
to overcome. First is the long and tedi- 
ous process, meshed in red tape, of the 
negotiations themselves, as laid down 
under the Railway Labor Act. Next 
is the administration’s unsympathetic 
attitude toward wage cuts, and its 
championing of labor’s cause in the 
Railroad Bill. 

Finally, the psychology of the times, 
with wage increases, reemployment, 
and inflation in the air, is set against 
further decreased purchasing power 
through wage cuts. In this atmos- 
phere, labor and the public generally 
pay little attention to the fact that 
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A. F. Whitney, Railway Labor Head 


railroad basic rates are now only 
slightly below their peaks. 


Economies 


Despite drastic economies, with more 
to come under the Railroad Bill, car- 
riers in general are still “in the red.” 
Labor costs are now about 60% of to- 
tal expenses. The railroad Bill specif- 
ically states that employees cannot be 
reduced below the level of last May 
(about 937,000 compared with more 
than 1,500,000 normally), and that 
wages may only be reduced by the 
process which the roads have now in- 
stituted. 

Railroad traffic and earnings have 
recently shown a heartening upturn, 
but are well below profitable levels for 
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most roads. Most students agree that 
wage cuts are imperative in the pres. 
ent emergency. Whether the carriers 
will “ride the tail of Halley’s comet” 
remains to be seen. 








INVESTIGATION: Senators 
to Continue Probe of Banking 


Refreshed by more clement weather 
and eager for more testimony, the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Sub-commit- 
tee investigating financial rigamajigs 
decided last week to push on with its 
inquiry. 

Although Ferdinand Pecora, their 
plugging little counsel, would have pre- 
ferred to continue the recess until Fall, 
he began sorting his data on Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., which many rank next to 
J. P. Morgan & Co., as the nation’s 
most important private banking firm. 
Three of its partners have been gsub- 
poenaed to appear in Washington on 
June 26. 


Indicated 


Mr. Pecora indicated to the press 
that their testimony would take about 
ten days, and that he would pursue the 
same lines of examination that he fol- 
lowed in the case of the House of Mor- 
gan. As to whether he would then go 
into the affairs of Dillon Read & Co, 
next on the inquiry’s docket, “circum- 
stances, the committee, the weather, 
and the endurance of the counsel” 
would decide. 

Otto H. Kahn, 66, impeccable senior 
partner, who has been in ill health for 
some time, will be the principal witness. 
Last week, his eyes twinkling, he said: 
“I have only a prayer for continued 
cool weather.” 


MITCHELL: Lawyer Tells Jury 


Banker Is Blameless Optimist 


Twelve perplexed men and true were 
given the job this week of weighing in- 
volved financial testimony which had 
taken almost five weeks to spread on 
the record of the trial of Charles E. 
Mitchell, former chairman of the Na- 
tional City Bank and affiliates. 

Mr. Mitchell, accused by the govern- 
ment, with George Z. Medalie as prose- 
cutor, of having defrauded it of $850,000 
in income taxes was described by Max 
D. Steuer, his lawyer, in his summation 
of the trial in the Federal Court i 
New York as a “blameless optimist.” 
The fact that Mr. Mitchell did not affix 
$150 in transfer taxes to the stocks 
sold to his wife was noted by Mr. Steuer 
as a “badge of honesty.” . 

“The law gives you an _ bsolule 
right,” the lawyer told the jury, “to Te 
sort to every legal means and device 
for the purpose of avoiding income ta% 
payments.” In persuasive undertones 
barely audible to young law students i 
the back of the room who always at 
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a Steuer summation, the lawyer said: 
“You have seen this man on the stand. 
Is he a perjurer?” 

A troop of distinguished witnesses 


paraded through the courtroom last 


week to testify to the character of Mr. 
Mitchell. There was former Gov. 
Alfred E. Smith who said that he had 


_.known the defendant for five years and 


that his reputation for truth,- honesty 

and right dealing was “of the best.” 
Other witnesses with a good word for 

Mr. Mitchell were Charles S. Whitman, 
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George Z. Medalie, Prosecutor 


former Governor of New York, former 
Supreme Court Justice Morgan J. 
O’Brien, Arthur Brisbane, Henry J. 
Fisher, Frederick T. Bedford and Sam- 
uel W. Rayburn. These graded the 
banker’s reputation from “good,” 
through “very good” to “excellent.” 


WEEK IN FINANCE: Price 
Of Dollar Bobs Up and Down 


® DOLLAR: Not since the late 60’s, 
when Jay Gould played fast and loose 
with the American currency, has the 
dollar been such good sport for specu- 
lators as it was last week. Down, up, 
down, up, down it rushed, sometimes 
seven cents a day, affected by every 
word and rumor from the London 
conference, while currency traders in 
foreign markets made hay. 


® DEBTS: German bond prices leaped 
upward last week, mainly for two rea- 
Sons. First was the news that Dr. 
Hjalmar Schacht, head of the Reichs- 
bank, had tentatively agreed to con- 
tinue payments on the Dawes and 
Young loans despite the moratorium on 
transfer of money out of Germany. A 
compromise with holders of short-term 
credits “frozen” in Germany, postpon- 
ing an installment and reducing inter- 
est, made the agreement easier. 
Second was the report of Germany’s 
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foreign trade in May, showing exports 
10%% above April, the first substan- 
tial rise since the depression began. 
The surplus over imports was more 
than enough to pay one month’s 
charges on Germany’s foreign long- 
term debts. “Surprising,” some de- 
clared, until it was explained that a 
large part of the gain came from in- 
cluding in May figures, as one lump 
sum, “for technical reasons,” big ex- 
ports of machinery to Russia made in 
previous months. 


@ BUSINESS: Except for a brief 
period in the Spring of 1931, The New 
York Times index of business activity 
has not reached 87% of “normal” since 
November, 1930. Last week it shot up 
to that point, with a gain above the pre- 
ceding week of nearly 5%, one of the 
sharpest since the banking moratorium. 


@ TAXES: Before Congress adjourned 
last week, it presented the country with 
a neat little tax bill of more than $750,- 
000,000. 

About $400,000,000 of it was in the 
form of an extension, to July 1, 1935, 
of the host of special “sales” taxes im- 
posed by last year’s Revenue Act. The 
remaining $350,000,000 and more were 
new ones—$125,000,000 from the $1 a 
barrel tax on beer, and $225,000,000 
from taxes to carry the huge public 
works program. 


® BUILDING: Architects and builders 
shaded their eyes last week, when they 
saw the Department of Labor’s figures 
for new building in May, gleaned from 
761 cities. Compared with April, resi- 
dential construction was up 75.6%, “the 
first time in four years that indicated 
expenditures ... were greater in May 
than in April.” Other building was up 
no less than 241%, and total construc- 
tion, 128.6%. 


@ ORDER: Railroad equipment manu- 
facturers turned eagerly to the South 
last week, where a small carrier was 
working on an order ‘for five fast 
freight locomotives:. Although in 
amount less than $500,000, it would be 
more business than locomotive builders 
have received from all Class 1 roads in 
the last eighteen months. The carrier 
is the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Po- 
tomac Railroad, with its chief mileage 
extending from Richmond to Wash- 
ington. 


@® TIME: A wail comes from a clock- 
maker in Brussels, Belgium, that his 
business is being ruined by the radio. 
Formerly many firms had chronom- 
eters, and clocks were found in every 
household. Clockmakers would make 
trips at regular intervals to wind and 
set the big, old fashioned timepieces. 
Nowadays, people use clocks mostly 
for ornaments. With correct time 
broadcast from various countries sev- 
eral times a day, they can wind and set 
the old clocks themselves if they wish 
to keep them running. 
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BASEBALL: Pick of Leagues 
To Play For World’s Fair 


As a side attraction of the World’s 
Fair, Chicago will offer “the greatest 
baseball game of all time” on July 6. 
Last week 55 newspapers, led by The 
Chicago Tribune, urged all fans who 
had not already voted, to send in their 
ballots, naming the outstanding Amer- 
ican and National League players. Al- 
ready the published results indicate 
what stars the fans will select for this 
the first all-American game in base- 
ball’s history. 

The American League representa- 
tives will probably be: Grove, Gomez, 
and Ferrell, pitchers; Dickey and Coch- 
rane, catchers; Gehrig, Ist base; Geh- 
ringer, 2d base; Cronin, shortstop; 
Foxx, 3d base; Simmons, left field; 
Averill, center field, and Ruth, right 
field. 


Dykes 


Dykes, mediocre but spirited Chicago 
White Sox 3d baseman, may nose out 


_ Foxx, one of the most powerful slug- 


gers in the game, because “Windy City” 
balloting is heavy and loyal, and be- 
cause many votes are being wasted on 
Foxx as a ist baseman, his usual posi- 
tion. 

The National League all-star team 
will line up with Hubbell, Warneke, and 
Lucas (or possibly Hallahan), pitchers; 
Hartnett and Wilson, catchers; Terry, 
ist base; Frisch, 2d base; Bartell, 
shortstop; Traynor, 3d base; O’Doul 
(traded last week with Clark, a pitcher, 
from Brooklyn to New York for Les- 
lie), left field; P. Waner, center field, 
and Klein, right field. 


Park 


With the exception that most of the 
players listed above will remain the 
popular choice, mystery and uncertain- 
ty shrouds every other plan of the 
promoters. The game was scheduled 
for Comiskey Park, but recently it has 
been rumored that John Hedler, Na- 
tional League President, would like to 
have it played in- the Jarger Cub ball- 
park. No announcement has been 
made as to whether the more lively 
American League ball or the National 
League horsehide, the pitchers’ favorite, 
will be used. Perhaps they will be al- 
ternated. 

Baseball fans, unlike wrestling ad- 
dicts, enjoy things which are not set- 
tled in advance, and they are spending 
many hours guessing at the batting or- 
ders and how the pitchers will rotate. 
Knowing that Cornelius McGillicuddy 
(“Connie Mack”) will manage the 
American League team and that John 
Joseph McGraw will come out of re- 
tirement to lead the National League 
team, dopesters are trying to fit their 
conclusions to the known theories of 
these two sadater-amgs, Most of the 








newspapers will award money prizes 
to those who come nearest to being cor- 
rect. 

Some grandstand managers are pick- 
ing the teams to start the game with 
the following batting orders: 
American League National League 


Averill, cf Frisch, 2d b 
Cronin, ss O’Doul, 3d b 
Simmons, If Terry, ist b 
Ruth, rf Klein, rf 
Gehrig, 1st b P. Waner, cf 
Foxx, 3d b Traynor, 3d b 
Gehringer, 2d b Bartell, ss 
Dickey, c Hartnett, c 
Gomez, p Hubbell, p 


CREW: Harvard Scores Third 
Successive Victory Over Yale 


J. P. Morgan and William A. Meikle- 
ham were missed last week in New 
London. For years both were key fig- 
ures at America’s oldest collegiate 
sports event, the annual Yale-Harvard 
race on the Thames. It was Mr. Mor- 
gan’s custom to cruise up to the race 
on his famous Corsair and to entertain 
the Harvard crew on board, win or 
lose. This year, Harvard’s oarsmen, 
after pulling out a courageous, uphill 
victory, looked in vain for Mr. Morgan’s 
hospitality. 


Missed 


Yale and Harvard men both missed 
Mr. Meikleham. He had refereed 34 
of the last 36 races. Once an oarsman 
at Columbia, he had carefully helped 
to build the New London race into a 
genial and sporting athletic rivalry. 
When the event was young it was nec- 
essary to draw up formal agreements 
to govern it. Under his guidance races 
have always been rowed for the benefit 
of the men in the shells, not for the 
spectators. 

Now over 70, Mr. Meikleham handed 
this year’s refereeing job to Julian W. 
Curtiss, of Yale. Mr. Curtiss continued 
the policy of thinking of the oarsmen 
first. As usual, the race was started 
late in the day, shortly before 8 o’clock, 
when it was growing dark. Fewer 
yachts than last year were anchored 
along the four-mile course; convivial 
spirits were tempered in keeping with 
the times. 


Train 


Those who came to New London 
without boats boarded a train on the 
East bank of the Thames and caught 
glimpses of the shells lining up for the 
race, as far out as possible on the 
other side of the river. With the cry, 
“they’re off,” eyes on the boat train 
believed they saw Yale’s eight leap 
ahead. Then whenever for a few mo- 
ments trees and rude Connecticut hills 
did not obstruct the vision, Yale 
seemed to be holding its scant lead. 

This went on for three miles. During 
that time Harvard, usually about a 
length behind, held to a slower, less ex- 
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hausting stroke. Then 900 yards from 
the finish, as Harvard raised its stroke 
to 38 and jumped ahead, the boat train 
darted over the hills in the general 
direction of Cape Cod and left bewil- 
dered passengers wondering what they 
would see when they finally met the 
shells at the finish. A chugging, ponder- 
ous locomotive eventually swung around 
towards the river, pulled out over the 
bridge, and permitted a final view of 
Harvard leading Yale at the finish by 
a length and three-quarters. The win- 
ning time was 22:46 3-5. 

Harvard alumni, their wives, daugh- 
ters, sons, and friends roared approval 
to the heavens and.recalled that it was 
the third consecutive year that Yale, 
with Ed Leader as coach, had been de- 
feated in this race. Since the first meet- 
ing on the water in 1852, Yale has won 
37 times; Harvard 34. 

Five members of this year’s Harvard 
crew had rowed together since their 
freshman year and have won from Yale 
every time. They are Gerry Cassedy, 
stroke, Ben Bacon, Bob Saltonstall, 
Malcolm Bancroft and Wallace Hol- 
combe. They will not be available next 
year, but Charley Whiteside, Harvard 
coach, (see cover) hopes he has per- 
manently solved the problem of how 
to beat Yale. 


SPORT SHORTS: Announcer 


Humphreys Paralysis Victim 


@ BOXING: Because Joe Humphreys 
has leather lungs which enable him to 
shout out audible announcements to 
vast, raucous audiences, many promot- 
ers have not had to equip their arenas 
with loud-speakers. 

At almost all important boxing and 
wrestling matches in New York City 
his is the dramatic hand that commands 
silence and gets it, his the high-pitched 
voice which introduces everyone with 
superlative and colorful phrases. 

Last week, after emitting his custom- 
ary shouts to a paltry 5,000 at the 
Browning-Savoldi wrestling match in 
the Yankee Stadium, Humphreys re- 
turned to his home in Fairhaven, N. J., 
was stricken with two paralytic shocks, 
and called for help with all his power for 
seven hours before a neighbor heard 
him. 
Doctors said that Humphreys’ condi- 
tion was critical and that he will have 
to remain in bed for a month. He will 
be missed on the night of June 29, when 
Primo Carnera and Jack Sharkey put 
on the gloves in New York. Humphreys 
had planned to introduce Carnera as the 
“Mountain Man of Italy,” Sharkey with 
the less glamorous but conclusive title 
of ‘“Champeen of the World.” 

Meanwhile with pre-fight ballyhoo far 
below the standard set by the Baer- 
Schmeling match, Carnera at Pompton 
Lakes, N. J., and Sharkey (see cover) 
at Orangeburg, N. Y., are sparring, 
jumping ropes, and following the pre- 
scribed calisthenics. 
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® GOLF: The country’s poorest golferg 
took heart last week when they reag 
about the comeback of Neil Crosswhite 
of Joplin, Mo. Nervous because he wag 
in a foursome with three much superic 
golfers, he whiffed a tee shot, and fel] 
flat on his face. By the time he reached 
the sixth hole, he had calmed down, and 
confidently hoisted a high pitch into 
cup for-an ace. 

















®@ Mark Stuart, star of the Fox Hilig 
Club on Staten Island, N. Y., is tall, 
weighs 145 pounds, and hits his shots” 
with every ounce of power he has. Wal- 
ter J. Rothenberg, who used to play foot- | 
ball at Lafayette, tips the scales at 200 

pounds, but on the links, drives with 

meticulous care and with no apparent 

effort to get his full force behind the 

ball. The two met in the finals of the 

Metropolitan Amateur last Saturday 

on the Pomonok Country Club course, 

and Stuart’s free-swinging, less careful 

methods won him the title, 4 and 3. 


®@ Sixty-five men and one woman, Miss 
Kathryn Hemphill, played in the city 
championship of Columbia, S. C., last 
week. Miss Hemphill, recently the run- 
ner-up for the Carolinas golfing title at 
Charleston, S. C., scored a 77, five over 
par, to lead her nearest male competi- 
tors by two strokes. 


@ TRACK: Three world’s records were 
set in the National Collegiate A. A. meet 
at Soldier Field, Chicago, last Saturday, 
Charles Hornbostel of Indiana, sped 880 
yards in 1:50.9; Glen Hardin, Louis- 
iana’s versatile star, won the 220-yard 
hurdles in 0:22.9; Ralph Metcalfe, Mar- 
quette Negro, ran the 220 in 20.4 and 
equaled Frank Wykoff’s accepted rec- 
ord time in the 100-yard dash of 0:09.4. 

Earlier in the day, when schoolboys 
were holding an interscholastic meet, 
another Negro, Jesse Owens of Cleve- 
land, also tied Wykoff’s mark. 


® ABROAD: The United States is go- 
ing to get something out of Europe this 
Summer. Even if statesmen fail us, 
some of the athletes we are sending 
abroad give promise of bringing back 
foreign spoils. Mrs. Helen Wills Moody 
is a strong favorite to win England's 
coveted Wimbledon tennis title. Ells 
worth Vines Jr., leading a small group 
of America’s finest tennis players, has 
a good chance to capture the men’s 
Wimbledon title for the second straight 
year. His major objective, however, is” 
to guide the Davis Cup team past Aus= 
tralia and to humble France in the 
of the world’s team championship. 

Another group of American athle 
is going to concentrate.solely on whij 
ping England. It is the Ryder Cup 
squad, whose members are Wal 
Hagen, captain, Gene Sarazen, 
Dutra, Densmore Shute, Craig Wi 
Ed Dudley, Leo Diegel, Paul Runyat, 
Horton Smith, and Billy Burke. They 
sailed last week on the Aquitania to en 
gage the best English professionals in @ 
match at Southport, June 26-27. 
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INTERNATIONAL INTERNATIONAL 
Primo Carnera, Who Will Battle Jack Shark- Margot, the Williams College Boat, Finished First in All Three 
ey for the Title on June 29 in New York Events in the Intercollegiate Regatta Off Larchmont, N. Y. 


‘ a : ore yore 
Which Ball Will be Swatted at the World’s Fair Game? The National League Ball (Left), With 
Less Uniform Core, is the Pitchers’ Favorite. The American League Ball (Right) is Liked by Batters 
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MEDICINE: Physician Claims 
His Invention Revives the Dead 


Last week thousands of medicine’s 
great and small swarmed into Mil- 
waukee for the American Medical Golf 
Tournament, had their women folk 
take them to a “Bring Your Husband 
Dinner,” and saw the “healthiest city” 
which leads the country in the pro- 
duction of sausage, Socialists, and out- 
board motors. With these pleasantries 
over, they settled down for the work 
which they came for: to read and hear 
read the annual audit of American 
medicine. 

Some of the 300-odd papers which 
were read before the American Medical 
Association convention: 


DR. PLATO SCHWARTZ of the 
University of Rochester told of his 
invention which would record the 
walking gaits of individuals. The chief 
use which he foresaw for it was in 
protecting motorists and traction com- 
panies from fake damage suits. His 
gadget would differentiate between 
honest and spurious limps. 


DR. ALBERT S. HYMAN of New 
York told how his “pace-maker” had 
revived the “dead.” The long slender 
needle of the “pace-maker” is pushed 
into the failing or failed heart. A com- 
bination of slight electric shocks and 
powerful heart stimulants starts the 
organ to renewed activity. 

The most dramatic of his cases was 
that of an old man who, before he died 
begged doctors to keep him alive until 
his son arrived from the Pacific Coast. 
After his heart had stopped and he 
was medically, physically, and legally 
dead the ‘“pace-maker” was set to 
work. 

The old man was revived and kept 
alive until the arrival of his son, 24 
hours later. After the father had im- 
parted certain business information to 
his son he was ready to die. The pace- 
maker was stopped and he expired. 

In this case it was not feasible to 
keep him alive because the heart had 
deteriorated too far. Had he been a 
shock victim whose organs were sound 
he might. have remained alive. 

Dr. Hyman is reported to have 
fetched over 100 back to the iand of 
the living. In many instances clergy- 
men, attending the dying, have ques- 
tioned them on being revived. The first 
question was always the same: ‘What 
is it like to be dead?” 

“I did not know I was dead. I was 
completely unconscious,” was the in- 
variable reply. 

Questions about any glimpses of an- 
other life always drew a negative an- 
swer. One of those not questioned was 
Dr. Hyman’s dog. He has gone through 
the death-to-life cycle thirteen times 
and is still flourishing. 


‘time. 
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DRS. A. R. DOCHEZ, YALE KNEE- 
LAND and MISS KATHRYNE C. 
MILLS of Columbia University’s Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons told 
what they had been able to find out 
about the common cold and epidemic 
influenza. 

The two generally accepted theories 
attribute them to a virus invisible 
under any microscope or to a bac- 
terium generally found in the upper 
respiratory tract. But the new theory 
believes a combination of the two is 
responsible. The virus prepares the 
soil, and the bacteria do the work. 

To substantiate their theory they 
told how they had injected hogs with 
the virus and had induced only mild 
influenza. The bacteria alone produced 
nothing. But by vaccinating the hog 
with the virus he was immunized. 
Their next task is to find whether vac- 
cinating works on man. 


DRS. JARNOLD BARGEN and 
LOUIS A. BUIE of Rochester, Minn., 
studied intestinal ulcers for ten years 
and decided that they were not caused 
by constitutional disorders. Rather, 
they found them to be caused by a 
germ. 

The festering germ doesn’t originate 
in the intestines, but is carried there 
by the blood stream. Bacterial cul- 
tures made from ulcer discharges were 
used by the research men to give ex- 
perimental animals the ailment. 


LEPROSY: Germ of Ancient 
Disease at Last Isolated 


In rural China, a tinkling bell tied 
around a man’s neck has the same sig- 
nificance that “unclean!” did in biblical 
It means that the man has the 
world’s oldest and most horrible disease 
—leprosy. 

While China has used bells to set 
lepers apart, France, Britain, and the 
United States have organized leper colo- 
nies. And while they have been doing 
these things, scientific men, far from 
tropical leper lands, have been search- 
ing for a means of stamping out this 
disease that still effects nearly 3,000,000 
people. 


Isolated 


Last week the Leonard Wood Me- 
morial for the Eradication of Leprosy 
told how two of their men had at last 
isolated the microscopic bug that causes 
the disease. 

It was in 1871 that Armaurer Hanse, 
Norwegian bacteriologist, was puzzled 
by a strange rod-like creature in a cul- 
ture made from a leprous nodule. The 
stranger was so hopelessly mixed with 
other bacteria, that he couldn’t separate 
it. But he did have means of finding 
that he had been the first to see mycro- 
bacterium leprae. 

Since then, countless research men 
have tried to sort out the microbe from 
the crowd that was always with it. For 
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isolation was the jumping-off place to. 
ward a cure. 

In January, 1931, a 34-year-old Pro. 
fessor of Chemistry at the University of 
Michigan, Dr. Malcom H. Soule, was ip 
San Juan, Porto Rico. There he meta 
bacteriologist two years his senior, Ear] 
B. McKinley, who was director of 
School of Tropical Medicine at the local 
university. q 


Miserable 


Together they had observed the mis- 
erable condition of the lepers on the ig- 
land; those who had nodular (skin), 
and those who had nervous (deterior- 
ating nerves) leprosy. Then they set 
to work on the disease which scientists 
know has existed since 4600 B. C. 

Their problem was to get a pure cul- 
ture of microbes. A year ago they suc- 
ceeded in doing this, but. withheld their 
announcement until last week. Mean- 
time they had seen their leprosy bugs 
grow through fourteen generations in 
their test tubes. They thrived on an ar- 
tificial medium under special atmos- 
pheric conditions. 


Growth 


After this success they introduced 
their bacteria into a medium of minced 
chick embryo and they grew there. 
With this behind them, they pumped the 
devastating syrup into live monkeys. 

Soon degenerative nodules began to 
spot them—they had leprosy. 

With such a pure culture to work 
with, and the assurance that they have 
at last’singled out the leprosy bug, Doc- 
tors Soule and McKinley will now go 
on to try to find some chemical or other 
means of eradication. They may find 
some means of immunization. 

The most successful treatment yet 
found is chaulmoogra oil, which is de- 
rived from the large nut of a Siamese 
and Burmese tree. The refined oil is in- 
jected into the sufferer and is sometimes 
sufficiently efficacious to cure him. 


} 


BACCALAUREATES: Youth 
Warned of Changing World 


Youth in a changing world was the 
theme of the majority of baccalaureate 
addresses at America’s schools and col- 
leges last week. 

At Harvard four days before bestow- 
ing the degree of Doctor of Laws upon 
former New York Gov. Alfred 
Emanuel Smith (who boasts that he al- 
ready has the degree of F. F. M. from 
the Fulton Fish Market where he 
worked as a boy), Dr. A. Lawrence 
Lowell preached his twenty-fifth and 
last baccalaureate. Opening Harvard's 
279th commencement week, its retiring 
president said: 

“When the things about us are 
shaken, when the familiar landmarks 
are displaced, and supports we have 
leaned upon are no longer solid, one 
must hold on to one’s self. Too often it 
is the first thing with which a man loses 
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June Stocks Follow 















Stock Prices,” June 12, 1933... ne ag TL 


“MARKET,” ACTION NOT FAVOR- 

ABLE. Granting Possibility Additional 

Fireworks in Isolated Issues, We Believe 

Great Danger in Present Market . . . 

We would like to discuss several factors | 
which have occurred, or are occurring,” vVersals of trend. 
that warrant the cautionary attitude we 
are taking. (Elsewhere in this bulletin 
definite advice was given to accept and 
protect profits. ) 


Neill-Tyson Predictions 


from bulletin, “The Trend of “Ist. The numbers of different josees 


have run from 900-950. not argue for important buying demand. 
This reflects a dangerously broad market 
and public participation. 
of 1929 only 966 issues were traded. 
“2nd. The month of May witnessed over “5 
100,000,000 shares transacted. History shows 5th. Saturday (today) the market should 
e mon ollowing hun -million- 
share months has been marked by intense - Se ar = a a 
irregularity and frequently temporary re- $ 


ae gee and sine Hug that the 
‘‘public’’ who were selling out down below *“Tth. ) 87 
has started to buy back again. This usu- te. eee See ee eS 
ally occurs near the top. 

“4th. For twelve days the market has 
advanced grudgingly and this in the light 











of six and seven million share days does 


Prices would have advanced higher if im- 
portant selling hadn’t been ‘“‘in the way’’ 
constantly. 


In the big break 
have advanced out of its rut, it seems to 


“6th. June is frequently marked by ‘‘bul- 
lish breaks.’’ 


stocks advanced by approximately 75 per 
cent in April and May. In the same period 
commodity prices rose by 30-40 per cent 
and business activity by only 27 per cent.’’ 


A Demonstration of Wisdom 
of “Selling on Way Up” 


Optimism . well founded optimism . Optimism 
based on the definite upturn in business may well be 
tempered with the kind of caution we have advised even at the 
risk of incurring the impatience of very bullish traders. 

The recent sudden, dangerous bull breaks followed our cautionary 
telegraphic advices of June 8th and the bulletin extracted above. 
When many were holding for higher prices, we took 14 profits on 
June ist and protected remaining trading recommendations with 
stop loss arders which were raised with the market. Advices on 
so-called long pull holdings were 50% cash, 50% in stocks. 

These varving profits were on purchases made on May ist, May 
10th and May 26th well in advance of the time when 


Use One of 2 


This now is a Weekly Bulletin Service supplemented by Tele- 
graphic Advices when important changes are forecasted by our 
extensive system of transaction studies. In many issues we chart 
every purchase and sale as to price and volume. In a brief and 
shifty half hour the whole complexion of the market may change. 
Even the bootblack and truck driver can exult over paper profits 
but only such INTENSE CARE AND WATCHFULNESS as we 
exert can save such easy profits. 

Having rushed up through its first burst of enthusiasm, this New 
Deal Market now will be more subject to sinking spells. To guard 
your purchases against these threatening tendencies, employ this 
service which built much of its national clientele during the oracle- 
embarrassing days of depression. Even though you may now 
subscribe to another type of service, you need Neill-Tyson protec- 


many traders entered this market for the first time. Previous profits 
were accepted in Match and again in April on recommendations 
urging purchases when bearishness was general in late February. 
Some losses were incurred on a miss-fire tre middle of April. 
These last weeks have been a period of unrestrained advice to buy, 
buy, buy and when to join the chorus has been to court the 
greatest popular favor. But our trading function, as we define it, 
is to cause clients to get out of the market when the getting out is 
good. Accordingly, our most valuable forte is detection of trouble! 
Trouble appears at the tops and we have proved ourselves adept 
in finding these tops in time so clients have cash with which to 
buy on the recessions. 


Coupons Below 


tion as a check on overbullishness and as a general balance wheel. 
During the next two months we should have an excellent pre- 
autumn test period in which this service will demonstrate its value 
to you. In Coupon B below, we offer a Special Test Subscription 
for two months for $30. The annual subscription rate is $150; 
six months $80. 


In Coupons A and B, we offer the Neill Safety Plan for Market 
Trading. This obviates the undue risks of marginal trading for 
funds of $2,000 to $50,000. Trader can err on one side of market 
and make it up on other side; then still go back and profit first way 
should market later reverse as he first thought. Plan highly re- 
garded by studious and experienced investors and their advisers. 
Get one of our “extra copies’’ still available. 


NEILL-TYSON, INC., Investment & Trading Counsel 


341 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





COUPON A 


Neill-Tyson, Inc., 341 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Gentlemen: You may send me, without any obligation on my part, 
a copy of the Neill Safety Plan for Market Trading, now a regular 
part of your market advisory service. 


(N-W. 6-24-33) 


COUPON B 











a 

: Neill-Tyson, Inc., 341 Madison Avenue, New York. 

& Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $30 (Check or Money Order) for Special Two 

& Months’ Test Subscription to your service of Weekly Bulletins and Supple- 

@ mentary Telegrams, inetuding purchase and sale recommendations within medium 

g trend _ price bongs. d consultation privileges, and ‘‘hold or sell survey’’ of 

ied present holdings. 

: ae gaa send me without charge a copy of your Neill Safety Plan for 
arket Trading. 

é 

& Name 
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touch. Too often he lets go of himself 
to follow the swaying of the rest, and 
when he should be a steadying influence, 
helps to rock the boat.” 


Yale 


At New Haven, Dr. James Rowland 
Angell, president of Yale, was telling 
the graduating class: 

“Graft, of larger or smaller propor- 
tions, seems to be widely accepted as a 
more or less inevitable incident of gov- 
ernment. Our great cities have of re- 
cent years been passing through a 
period of rottenness which even Cicero’s 
Rome, hitherto our ideal of complete 
moral decadence, could hardly equal... 
Kidnaping, a little since supposed to be 
substantially extinct, has been revived 
as a profitable business hardly more 
hazardous than bootlegging.” 

At Princeton, the Rev. Dr. Robert R. 
Wicks, dean of the Princeton Univer- 
sity Chapel, told 2,000 students and 
their friends that ‘‘the control of our 
sources of living must be rescued from 
the hands of the money power.” He 
added that the foundations of the repub- 
lic and the capitalist system are not the 
same. 
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SOARING: 


Motors to Fly for Records 


Sailplanes Minus 


Youngsters can make gliders out of 
canvas and hickory poles which will 
carry them from a barn top to a nearby 
field. But these rickety and dangerous 
affairs, which cost about $25, are a far 
cry from the magnificent sailplanes 
which began to arrive in Elmira, N. Y., 
last week for the First National Camp 
of the Soaring Society of America. 

These sailplanes are not to be con- 
fused with the low wing-span primary 
gliders which are limited to coasting 
down an air cushion from a hilltop to a 
valley. 


Cet 


The beautifully made silk-covered 
sailplanes come from $1,500 up and have 
instrument panels the equal of power 
planes. Turn and bank indicators tell 
the pilot his position when he is soaring 
inside a cloud; variometers give him the 
change in vertical position quickly. and 
accurately. The rudder pedals are more 
sensitive than plane pedals, and the 
“stick” is just as sensitive as a plane’s. 

In a sailplane a capable pilot, taking 
advantage of favorable air currents, 
may rise over a mile or may ride a storm 
for over 100 miles. But it is not somuch 
these experienced pjlots as the un- 
trained youngsters in which the Camp is 
interested. For they are the ones who 
will spread interest in the country and 
advance the sport. 

In a few weeks an untutored youth 
with a capital of $75 may learn all of the 
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finer points of soaring. First, instruct- 
ors put new pupils in a utility plane—a 
rugged cross between a glider and a 
sailplane. He will be towed up and down 
the field by an automobile many times 
to get the feel of the ship before he is 
allowed to leave the ground. 


Faster 


In the next stage he is towed a bit 
faster—fast enough to rise from 10 to 
30 feet. While in this position he weaves 
back and forth to get the practical use 
of the controls. 

Once the instructors are satisfied he 
is competent, he is ready for the ama- 
teur’s final examination—the 360. In 
this he is towed until he is about 300 feet 
in the air, then cut loose. Before land- 
ing he must make a 360 degree or com- 
plete turn. 


Tests 


Next comes the figure eight, then his 
big experience—being shot off a hill 
with a “shock cord.” This is a three- 
quarter-inch line made up of rubber 


bands, with a metal hook in the center. 

In sling shot fashion, the hook is fas- 
tened to the front of the utility plane, 
and the two ends of the line are given to 
groups of five men. The tail of the plane 
is lashed to the ground with a rope. 
With everything ready the novice com- 
mands: “Walk.” The men walk ten 
paces, and the rope becomes taut. Then 
the pilot commands: “Run.” They run 
ten paces. Next: “Go” and the man 
holding the tail down releases his rope. 
The plane is catapulted off the edge of 
the hill. 


Landing 


To pass this test the pilot must resist 
the temptation to rise, even if he has 
favorable currents, and must glide down 
to the valley below. Once landed he 
must disassemble his plane and have it 
in readiness to pack on the auto-trailer 
for the trip back up the hills. 

The great sport of the graduate is 
“cloud hopping.” His ship is launched 
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with a “shock cord” or by an automobile 
tow. By taking advantage of upwarn 
air currents near the edge of hills, he 
rises into the clouds. Here he knows he 
will find a constant up-wind since vapor 
clouds are generally found at the foun. 
tain-head of an up-current of warm 
moist air. 

Once in the cloud the rising current of 
air will sustain the sailplane, but when 
the cloud starts breaking up the pilot 
must be ready to find another. Some- 
times a cloud will break up in a few min. 
utes, and unless there is another one 
nearby the pilot is forced to land. 


Wits 


Where an airplane pilot has a power- 
ful motor to drag him over rough spots, 
sailplane pilots have to depend on the 
wind and their wits to get them along. 
By riding an electrical storm two years 


ago, the late Gunter Groenhoff of Ger- § 


many set the world’s record, 136 miles, 

In all soaring activities Germany 
leads the world. The Versailles Treaty 
clamped all manner of restrictions on 
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The “Shock Cord” Method of Launching an Elementary Sailplane 


German flying so the government sub- 
sidized three big camps to teach motor- 
less flying. They well knew that any 
pilot sensitive enough to fly a sailplane 
would have little trouble in mastering 
an airplane. 


Pilots 


In these camps Germany has trained 
10,000 pilots. With no such artificial 
spur to urge it on, the United States cal 
boast of but 75 sailplane pilots and 192 
glider pilots. But the Camp at Elmira 
should train another 25 this year, and 
they in turn should return home to trail 
still more. 

Beginning July 10, the Fourth Na 
tional Soaring Contest will take place. 
Such sailplane enthusiasts as Warrel 
E. Eaton, who made a fortune in Ui 
guentine, Charles H. Gale of the Aer 
nautical Chamber of Commerce, 
Jack O’Meara, who at last year’s coh 
test won two United States records, wil 
be on hand to shoot for new marks. 
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Elmira is ideally situated for such 
contests. A plentitude of low hills offer 
the up-drafts necessary for motorless 
flights, and townspeople are willing to 
help foot the bills for the Society. The 
only other site yet found which seems as 
favorable is in the Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia, about a mile from former 
President Hoover’s Rapidan Camp. 


JULIUS: The Parachuting Pig 
Is Linked in Ignominious Death 


Outside of Baltimore in the swank 
L’Hirondelle Club, at Ruxton, a coun- 
ty fair was held last week. There 
were baby shows, fashion parades, din- 
ner dances and a variety of booths. 
But the piece de resistance of the whole 
affair was the parachute-jumping pig, 
Julius. 

A special clown suit and harness 
were made for him, and a perambula- 
tor was constructed to wheel him to 
the plane which was to carry him aloft. 
Great pomp and circumstance sur- 
rounded the whole performance until 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruel- 
ty to Animals stepped in to protest. 


Precautions 


Immediately, Baltimoreans tried to 
come to the rescue of the fair. Men 
from Johns Hopkins medical school 
suggested putting an anaesthetist’s 
cone over the pig’s snout and dosing 
him with ether. Others suggested that 
he be passed out with barbitol or ami- 
dol. 

But with the pig conscious or un- 
conscious, the S. P. C. A. still objected 
to having it jump from a plane. Mean- 
time the fair got invaluable publicity 
as the Baltimore press carried “in- 
terviews” with Julius, his owner, and 
the pilot of his plane. Last Saturday 
afternoon, when the jump was to take 
place, the air field was packed. 

Armed with arrest warrants, the S. 
P. C. A. men waited while the para- 
chute floated to the ground. They 
didn’t use the warrants when they saw 
what the parachute carried. It was a 
package of sausage. Attached was this 
note: “In order to obviate the objec- 
tions of the S. P. C. A., I found it nec- 
essary to convert poor little Julius into 
inanimate form...” It was signed 
by the pilot. 


AKRON: Inquiry Report Raps 
Shifting of Airship Officers 


A joint Congressional Committee, 
after investigating the Akron disaster 
for several weeks, decided: the Los 
Angeles should be recommissioned; the 
Navy should build a ship to replace the 
Akron; Lakehurst Naval Air Station 
Should not be deserted as planned but 
Should be made the center of training 
activities; experienced air officers should 
not be shifted to sea duty leaving their 
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posts unfilled on the airships. 

These findings surprised people who 
expected the Committee to bring in a 
black report on lighter-than-air craft. 
But the real surprise came when a sup- 
plementary report was filed last week. 

Forthrightly it charged the Navy 
with mismanagement in shifting trained 
airship pilots to sea duty as a matter 
of routine. It said that “had there 
been more experienced ...men... 
in command of the Akron, the disaster 
probably would not have occurred.” 

If the Navy persists in this policy, 
the Committee threatens to take the 
air service away from them and create 
a separate force. They are given until 
Congress reconvenes to take action; if 
nothing has been done by then, a bill 
to accomplish the shift will be offered 
in Congress. 

Two days after the report was sub- 
mitted, Secretary of Navy Swanson 
voiced the Navy’s attitude when he 
said that he foresaw no change in rou- 
tine. 

Senator King of Utah, Democratic 
chairman of the committee, did not sign 
the report. Because he disagrees with 
most of the conclusions, he is prepar- 
ing a report of his own. 

Meantime it was announced that Lt. 
Comdr. Herbert V. Wiley, only sur- 
viving officer of the Akron, had been 
ordered to duty aboard the cruiser Cin- 
cinnati of the Pacific Fleet—‘“at his own 
request.” 
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WASHINGTON POST: Now 
Property of Eugene Meyer 


The secrecy that surrounded The 
Washington Post for a week after it 
was auctioned off, was dispelled last 
week when a District -of Columbia 
court confirmed the sale and announced 
that Eugene Meyer, former governor of 
the Federal Reserve Board, was the 
purchaser. 

Immediately tongues started wag- 
ging. Mr. Meyer was buying The Post 
as a wedge to get his Republican party 
back in power. As a violent anti-ad- 
ministration critic, The Post might 
wield considerable influence. 


Policy 


Fully cognizant of the stories being 
bruited about, Meyer spoke out imme- 
diately. “It will be my aim to improve 
The Post,” he said, “and to make it an 
even better paper than it has been in 
the past. It will be conducted as an in- 
dependent paper ...I think I should 

. - make it clear that, in purchasing 
The Post, I acted entirely on my own 
behalf, without suggestions from or 
discussion with any person, group, or 
organization.” 

Despite this announcement, people 
watched the editorial page after Mr. 
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MADE BY DUPONT 


The Low Price* 








Five Hundred Fifth Avenue 


*50' Row $2.25 — 100' 


Includes Expert Processing! 


Even though Mono Film costs so litth— 
the processing is skillfully done. Our own 
laboratories not only treat each film in- 
dividually but return it to you with an 
expert criticism of your pictures and sug- 
gestions for improvement. You will like 
this personal attention—you will like Mono 
Film—and the saving it brings you! 


MONO FILM COMPANY 


ROLL 
Fine Grain — ADEQUATE LATITUDE — EXCELLENT 


New York City 


$3.50 INcLUDING PROCESSING 
CONTRAST 
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Earn your 


vacation money 
by representing 


NEWS-WEEK is the first com- 


plete news-magazine covering 
world news in all its phases. 


Events ¢ Pictures 
Background 


More than 10,000 subscriptions were 
secured during the month of MAY. 
Reason: the magazine is something 
people want and need in these excit- 
ing times. It serves a useful pur- 
pose. It is not a luxury. 


LIBERAL 
COMMISSIONS 


Use coupon below at once to assure 
early assignment. Sample copies and 
all necessary supplies and instructions 


FREE 








F, D. PRATT, NEWS-WEEK 
Rockefeller Center, 1270 Sixth Avenue, 
New York City. 

I am interested in representing NEWS- 
WEEK. Please send complete informa- 
tion to 
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ADDRESS N 











Meyer’s name appeared as publisher on 
Thursday of last week, and found such 
items as: “Local Flood Conditions,” 
“Nazi Tactics in Austria,” “Gaining on 
Leprosy,” “The President’s Vacation,” 
and “The Repeal Procession.” But 
there were no attacks on the adjourn- 
ing Democratic Congress or on the 
President. 

Although not a newspaperman, The 
Post’s new publisher has had wide ex- 
perience in the government and in 
banking. After attending the Univer- 
sity of California and Yale, Mr. Meyer 
went to Europe to study banking, then 
came home to practice it. 


Service 


After a year of varied governmental 
service, he was considered one of the 
ablest financiers available by President 
Wilson, who appointed him president 
of the War Finance Corporation in 
1918. Since then his service has been 
almost continuous. Presidents Harding, 
Coolidge, and Hoover appointed him to 
various jobs, the most important of 
which was the Governorship of the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

Newspapermen well know that Mey- 
er does not give interviews for pub- 
lication. They were curious about his 
attitude toward his reporters, unable 
to interview others who stuck to the 
same rule. 

He even refused to be interviewed 
on that day in 1920 after he had been 
one of the few to see a dramatic and 
disastrous happening in Wall Street. 
Standing at his office window, on the 
seventeenth floor of the Bankers Trust 
Building, he witnessed the famous Wall 
Street bombing which killed 30 and 
gave the Morgan building scars which 
it still bears. 


NUGGET: Editor Who Wrote 
In Type Dies at Case 


W. B. Townsend, editor of the tiny 
Dahlonega (Georgia) Nugget, always 
composed his news stories in his head, 
then set them directly into type. Then 
he would print his paper on a 75-year- 
old press and distribute it. 

Last week subscribers noticed that 
his personal column, “Editor and Pro,” 
was shorter than usual; that the last 
line was “The editor is sick.” After 
setting this line Mr. Townsend, 77, sat 
down in his office chair and died. 


Colorful 


He was one of the most colorful 
journalists in the country. Always in- 
vited to attend big national and State 
newspaper meetings, he persistently 
refused. “I like Dahlonega right well,” 
he would tell envoys, “I’ve been here 
77 years...” 

He could never be accused of being 
a prophet of progress. His little paper 
energetically fought good roads, water 
works, and the like. When the town 
council proposed putting down side- 





walks, he hotly protested that they@ 
got along quite well without them ang 
he could see no reason for ins 

them. They were laid despite his pro. 
tests, but he refused to walk on them 

Tobacco was one of his favorite sub. 
jects. When creek preachers threat. 
ened users with damnation, Townsend 
commented dryly: “The Lord don't 
seem to have destroyed none of the 
tobacco patches ... nor any of the 
merchants selling it.” 

Not until a fortnight ago did he hear 
that women were smoking. In his last 
issue he blazed away: “We are sorry 
- . . (suppose) she was to go out on 
the street with a cigarette in her 
mouth fixing to light it by scratching 
a match on the seat of her pants and 
her children running behind her laugh 
ing and yelling, ‘Watch Mama!’ .., 
Wouldn’t that create excitement?” 
APPEALS BOUGHT: Lea’ 

Papers Bring $3,000,000 


For the first time in two years 
Memphis Evening Appeal and 
Memphis Commercial Appeal (m 
ing) last week became solvent. 
were bailed out of their trouble wh 
$3,000,000 offer for the properties, 
by James T. Hammond, Jr., pub 
of Hearst’s Detroit News, was acc 
by receivers. 

Trouble of the two Appeals 
when the vast flotilla of prope 
owned by their proprietor Col. e 
Lea, now dodging jail, began to sink, If 
was forced into receivership by credit- 
ors and the Minnesota and Ontario 
Paper Company was put in charge. 

Since then the paper company has 
looked franctically about for a pur- 
chaser while the papers were losing al- 
most $180,000. 

The new publisher was president of 
Gimbel Brothers, Pittsburgh depart- 
ment store, for the five years before he 
went to Detroit to publish the Hearst 
paper in 1932. 

To curb any ideas that he might be 
acting as a dummy for his former em- 
ployer he announced: “I own all of the 
stock of the Tennessee Company. Mr. 
Hearst is in no way interested, nor is 
anyone else.” 

Without any competition in the morn- 
ing field his Commercial Appeal has 4 
loyal, healthy circulation up and down 
the Mississippi valley. The Evening 
Appeal, outdistanced in circulation by 
Scripps Howard’s Press-Scimitar, has 
never been a conspicuous success. 

The heyday of The Commercial AP 
peal was under the editorship of the late 
C. P. J. Mooney. His flaming editorials 
were given credit for extinguishing the 
flaming cross of the Ku Klux Klan as@ 
power in Memphis politics. 








@The danger that every citizen # 
Kentucky might soon be a Coloné 
seemed imminent last week after Tht 
Associated Press ran a story on 
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year and @ half that Gov. Ruby Laf- LAW 


foon has been in office. 

Figures showed that there was an 
honorary Admiral for nearly every 
mountain creek in the State and a Col- 
onel for each militiaman. In the neck- 
and-neck race between the Governor 
and Lt. Gov. A. B. (“Happy”) Chan- 
dler 1,240 appointments have been 
made, the Governor being ten ahead. 

One person not alarmed by the sit- 
uation was Miss Ara W. Mahan, Secre- 
tary of State, according to The Asso- 
ciated Press story. She found the cost 
of each blue-ribboned, gold-sealed com- 
mission was but 25 cents. This in- 
cluded 2 cents for ribbons and mailing. 

No sooner did this announcement 
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BROADCASTING Ababa 
Fred Patzel, Hog-Caller and Fuse- 
Blower, in Full Cry 


become public than letters enclosing 
25 cents began arriving from children 
who wanted to be Colonels. The As- 
sociated Press ran another story about 
the letters but made no mention of the 
first one which caused the juvenile run 
on colonelcies. 

Some recent appointees have includ- 
ed: Sgt. Alvin C. York, Hoot Gibson, 
Jack Dempsey, Paul Whiteman, Al 
Jolson, James A. Farley, and Mitzi 
Green. 


®The magazine Broadcasting which 
gives radio people the same type of 
news fortnightly that Editor and Pub- 
lisher gives newspapermen weekly last 
week told how a hog-caller nearly 
wrecked Station WJAG in Norfolk, 
Neb. The sound man, unused to wide 
tone variations during the noon period, 
paid little attention when Fred Patzel, 
famous hog-caller, went on the air. 

Patzel’s lusty howls blew out pro- 
tecting fuses and drew a sustaining 
are across the gap. From here on the 
damage was cumulative. Liberated gas 
from the plates of the 250-watt tubes 
destroyed this section of the equip- 
ment; fuse coils burned out, and their 
rubber bases melted. No hog calling 
was heard from the station. 








LEGAL BRIEFS: Negro Jury 


Issue Goes to Supreme Court 


® REVERSED: Three United States 
Circuit Court Judges, sitting in Boston 
last week, sent on its way to the United 
States Supreme Court a case which 
promises to be as famous as the Scotts- 
boro case. They concurred in the opin- 
ion that Federal Judge James A. Low- 
ell should not have granted a writ of 
habeas corups to George Crawford, the 
Negro whom Virginia wants for trial 
for murder. 

Judge Lowell’s opinion, which caused 
an angry Virginian to move his im- 
peachment by the House of Represen- 
tatives, was not filed with the higher 
court. Somewhat at a loss to follow 
his reasoning, the judges decided that 
in admitting evidence of the exclusion 
of Negroes from Virginia juries and in 
granting the writ, Judge Lowell had en- 
tertained the view that such discrim- 
ination against Negroes “was a viola- 
tion of the applicant’s constitutional 
right under the Fourteenth Amendment 
and of such a nature as to render the 
indictments and all proceedings there- 
under void.” 

Whether Negroes were excluded from 
jury service, the Circuit Court said, is 
a question “not open to review and de- 
termination on habeas corpus in a Fed- 
eral court, at any rate in the first in- 
stance.” It is a question to be deter- 
mined by the trial court in Virginia, 
and, the court proceeded cautiously, it 
probably does not void the indictment. 

Judge Lowell’s court was ordered to 
surrender Crawford to the Massachu- 
setts State police for execution of an 
extradiction warrant issued by the 
Governor of that state. Crawford’s 
lawyers promptly appealed to the Su- 
preme Court. Despite his habeas cor- 
pus, Crawford has been held in jail 
pending the appeal. 

Meanwhile Judge Lowell—white- 
haired cousin of Harvard’s President, 
descendant of the abolitionist Emer- 
sons and Lowells, and respected mem- 
ber of the Boston bar—awaited action 
on the House impeachment charges by 
placidly puttering among the rose 
bushes in the garden of his Chestnut 
Hill home. 


@® CONVICTED: After a month’s trial, 
a jury in the New York Court of Gen- 
eral Sessions took nineteen minutes to 
find Thomas Patrick Morris guilty of 
conspiracy to defraud the estate of 
Ella V. Von E. Wendel, by claiming to 
be the son of the late John G. Wendel 
and so the closest heir to property 
valued at $45,000,000. Morris will be 
sentenced on June 29. 

When Ella Wendel died in 1931, the 
last of a famous and eccentric New 
York family, more than 2,000 “rela- 
tives” appeared to contest her will. 
Morris’s claim that he was the son of 
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Miss Wendel’s brother quickly made 
him the foremost contestant. 

From May until last November Mor- 
ris presented in the Surrogate’s Court 
evidence to prove this relationship. It 
included a marriage certificate presum- 
ably signed by his “father” in 1877, a 
will written.on the flyleaf of an old 
book, and a bust of John Wendel, to 
which spectacles and a derby were 
added, to show his startling resemblance 
to Morris. 

Surrogate Foley finally threw out the 
claim as an outrageous fraud, and Mor- 
ris was indicted. At his trial this past 
month, all the evidence and conflicting 
testimony reappeared, even to the der- 
by-clad bust. It was ruled out as evi- 
dence, however, with magistrate and 
district attorney shouting “Cover it 
up!” when Morris’s .attorney once 
started to unwrap it. 


® DENIED: In Kansas City, Kan., by 
Federal Judge John C.- Pollock, out- 
spoken critic of State and Federal pro- 
hibition laws, an injunction sought by 
a Wichita firm restraining Kansas offi- 
cials from enforcing State laws pre- 
venting the sale of 3.2 beer in that 
original prohibition State. Because they 
thought the court would grant the in- 
junction, Missouri brewers had trucks 
lined up along the State line for a dash 
into Kansas the moment the expected 
injunction permitted the sale of beer. 


® FINED: Police Justice Charles H. 
Warren .of Fishkill, N. Y., by Police 
Justice Thomas Trabucco of Wappin- 
gers Falls, N. Y. Justice Warren has 
collected, in the last seven years, $48,- 
000 in $10 fines from motorists passing 
red lights in Fishkill. Justice Trabucco 
fined him $5 for passing a red light in 
Wappingers Falls. 


@® SUED: In various Los Angeles 
courts, Princes David and Serge Mdi- 
vani of the Georgia that is now a Sov- 
iet republic. Both princes are in Paris 
for the wedding of their brother, Prince 
Alexis, to Barbara Hutton, the Wool- 
worth heiress, and both are being sued 
by their wives. 

Mae Murray, the film actress, who 
has brought a divorce suit against her 
husband, Prince David, and Mary Mc- 
Cormic, an opera singer, who is suing 
Prince Serge, her husband, for sepa- 
rate maintenance, joined in an affidavit 
asking the Superior Court to appoint 
a receiver for the princes’ oil businesses. 
D. A. Russell was named and a few 
days later he conducted a stockhold- 
ers’ meeting at which the princes were 
replaced by their wives’ lawyers as 
officers of the oil companies. 

Meanwhile, Miss McCormic, who 
wants $600 a month for support and 
$7,500 attorney’s fees,"obtained a court 
order restraining Prince Serge from 
withdrawing funds from his bank ac- 
count. Armed with the order, she ar- 
rived at the bank to find that she was 
a bit late. The account.had already 
been closed. 
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SCREEN: Fairbanks Lives 
Busy “Life of Jimmy Dolan” 


Packed with action, and with Doug- 
las Fairbanks Jr., in the name part, 
“The Life of Jimmy Dolan” (Warner 
Brothers) is well enough played to ex- 
cuse implausibilities of a plot loaded 
with many 10-20-30 situations. 

“Jimmy” wins the light heavyweight 
championship of the world. In cele- 
brating his victory, he gets drunk, in- 
advertently kills an obnoxious reporter 
when he knocks him into a fireplace, 
and passes out himself. 


Robbed 


While the boxer is still unconscious 
his manager borrows his wrist watch, 
his car, his blonde, and a flask of liquor. 
The drink gets the better of the man- 
ager and the girl. They play hide and 
seek with motor cops, their car over- 
turns, catches fire, and they are both 
burned beyond recognition. 

When “Jimmy” revives the next 
morning, the newspapers have already 
identified the manager’s body as Do- 
lan’s because of the watch. The corpse 





ol 


of the reporter has also been found, and 
a witness has told that “Jimmy” was 
the murderer. 


Disappears 


There is nothing for the new cham- 
pion to do but disappear under an as- 
sumed name and grow a mustache 
that makes him look surprisingly like 
the elder Douglas Fairbanks. A know- 
ing shyster lawyer takes the cham- 
pionship purse in return for his silence 
—leaving “Jimmy” broke. 

So far, so good for the plot. But 
Hollywood being still Hollywood, the 
scenarists drag in true love, orphans 
in the storm, and a mortgage on the 
loved one’s homestead. 





The Douglas Fairbanks, Father and Son, in London Last Fortnight 
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To pay off the mortgage $2,000 is B 
needed. A barnstorming boxer, “The 
Killer,” offers $500 a round to anybody at 
who can stay conscious in the ring with 
him. “Jimmy” is a southpaw boxer ia 
with a distinctive style. One detective Ste 
has always suspected that the charred Ju 
corpse was not Dolan’s as the watch NE 
was found on the left wrist. This de- Dr 
tective is at the ringside for the fight men 
with “The Killer.” — 
Given these facts, anyone who can- Jun 
not tell in what round the fight ends not 
and with which hand “Jimmy” finally v8 
has to lead has never seen a prize fight (M: 
movie. And if the detective had done Jun 
his plain duty and had made the ar. tig 
rest, it would mean that Hollywood had pa 
taken a look at real life. But then, Col 
that would be news, and not the movies, os 
un 
non 
«‘The Golden Goal:”’ Tauber’s ~s 
Fine Voice Heard at its Best to 
o 
Richard Tauber sings beautifully but _ 


is not so good as an actor. The pro- 
ducers of his latest film, “Das Lockende 
Ziel” —“The Golden Goal’’—( Bavaria), 
cannily realize these facts. So he sings 
Bavarian folk ditties, church anthems, 
a song of Schumann’s, two arias from 
“Martha,” and a tango, while most of 
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the acting is left to Lucie Englisch and 
Oskar Sima. 

This musical film, in German but 
with frequent English subtitles, tells 
the tale of a young Bavarian whos 
singing is heard by a Berlin impresario. 
Taken under the manager’s wing, the 
young man is made a great oper 
singer. : 

Meanwhile the leading soprano of the 
Berlin opera tricks a village maiden it 
to believing the rising tenor no longe 
cares. The rural lass tries to consol 
herself by marrying a more faithfl 
admirer. 

Here the picture shows some origt 
nality. Tauber does not break up tt 
wedding, but merely joins with the choi 
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BROADCASTS NEXT WEEK 








Light face figures indicate A.M. 
Black figures, P.M. 

"2.7. CT. MT. PT 
June 24. The Dwyer 
Stakes. COLUMBIA 
June 25. Fritz Thys- 
sen, from Berlin. 
NBC—W4JZ 
Dr. Chaim Weiz- 
mann, COLUMBIA. 


Beethoven Concert, 
NBC—W4JZ ......-.. 
June 2%. World Eco- 
nomic Conference. 
COLUMBIA 
Gov. J. B. Ely 
(Mass.). NBC—W4JZ 
June 28. String Sym- 
phony, NBC—WJZ. 
Dr. Robert Millikan, 
NBC—W4JZ 
Columbia Symphony. 
COLUMBIA 
June 29. World Eco- 
nomic Conference. 
COLUMBIA 
Chicago Symphony. 
NBC—W4JZ 
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in the marriage anthem while the bride, 
recognizing his voice, weeps. This un- 
romantic behavior is explained in a 
somewhat surprising speech in which 
he says that he is an artist now, and 
that an artist must ever be lonely or 
make others unhappy. 

' As the simple village girl, Lucie Eng- 
lisch reveals a charm and personality 
not unlike Lillian Gish’s. Tauber’s 
voice is as fine as ever, and the record- 
ing is good. The scenes in the Bavarian 
village are properly quaint, with the 
wedding especially well handled. “The 
Golden Goal’ is a satisfactory combina- 
tion of a travelogue, grand opera, and 
a concert. 


“Strange People:” Faked 


Murder and Mysterious Crime 


For the first ten minutes of “Strange 
People” (Chesterfield), not a word of 
dialogue is heard. A clock strikes; a 
Great Dane barks; a grave is opened; 
rain pours down in the nocturnal dark, 
and a man is murdered. 

Then, just when the audience hopes 
that it is to be treated to an old fash- 
ioned silent melodrama (with benefit 
only of sound effect), a flood of inane 
talk is released. 

Twelve “Strange People” find that 
they have been summoned to the house 
of John Davis on this bedraggled night. 
A seamstress, a barber, a plumber, and 
the like, they were the jury which con- 
victed the murderer of Mr. Davis the 
previous year. 

The man they convicted is soon to 
hang. His lawyer has called the twelve 
together to stage a mock murder, show 
them how little faith should be placed 
in circumstantial evidence, and then 
get them to sign a petition to the Gov- 
€rnor for his client’s pardon. When the 
mock victim is found dead, the action 
of “Strange People” at last begins. 
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There is a germ of an entertaining 
idea here, but the author has scattered 
false clues and irrelevant hokum so 
thick that he smothers his own plot. 
The bewilderment of the amateurish 
cast is understandable, but the release 
of such a slapdash film—even by an 
independent company—is not. 
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MISSIONS: 


Diverted to Home Use 


“A Missouri Synod missionary in 
Alabama is reported to have set aside 
six hens from his flock so that the eggs 
which they lay may be used for the 
Lord’s work. This example, followed 
by the members of rural parishes 
throughout the Lutheran Church, might 
do much toward replenishing the sadly 
shrunken treasuries of the mission 
boards.” 

This was the only reference made 
last week in The American Lutheran, 
published by the American Lutheran 
Publicity Bureau, to a crisis which has 
rocked both the home and foreign mis- 
sions of the church. 


Hoarders 


Delegates to the fifth annual conven- 
tion of the United Lutheran Synod of 
New York sat up in their seats last 
week, however, when they read the re- 
ports of Rev. Dr. Samuel Trexler, presi-. 
dent of the Synod, and Fred H. Wefer, 
the treasurer, both of New York City. 

Dr. Trexler charged that the boards 
of some of the 429 churches making up 
the Synod have used funds contributed 
for the use of outside missions for the 
support of their home churches. “Like 
hoarded gold,” said Dr. Trexler, “no 
one knows the exact amount of benev- 
olence funds that are used at present 
by local congregations. The fact per- 
sists, and is becoming more alarming, 
that moneys gathered for extension pur- 
poses are used for local support... 
How can we expect God to prosper our 
work in the face of such malfeasance?” 


Temptation 


Mr. Wefer asked the delegates to 
“go home and tell your people to remit 
the money that has been contributed 
to benevolences rather than holding the 
same or using it for the current ex- 
penses of your church, even though the 
stressing times are a temptation to di- 
vert these funds from the purpose for 
which they were contributed.” Rev. 
Dr. Frederick H. Knubel of New York, 
president of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, said that the de- 
pression was the cause of “tragic temp- 
tation.” 

Representatives of foreign mission 
boards of other denominations in New 
York said that the situation in the Lu- 
theran Church could be matched by 
that in many others. 


Lutheran Funds | 
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T= Business Economic Digest is a 


confidential weekly letter service 
which embodies the net weighted consen- 
sus of the opinions of all America’s lead- 
ing economists and investment services 
on the business and investment outlook, 


If you are holding, or anticipate buying 
stocks, safeguard your investments by 
obtaining this cross section view of the 
market outlook. 


In order to acquaint you with this out- 
standing and profitable service, we 
will be glad to send you free of 
charge next week’s confidential 
letter. Tremendous economic 
forces are at work which will 
presently assert their influence 
in the stock market, and quick 
action is important. Mail the 
coupon now! 
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BOOKS 





SHORT STORIES: Mrs. Buck 
Gives Us More Tales of China 


THE FIRST WIFE AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Pearl S. Buck. 312 pages, 99,000 
words. John Day, New York. 


Few authors can repeat a world-wide 
success. Pearl S. Buck is one of the 
few. Her novel, “The Good Earth,” 
cast a long shadow over the literary 
world, but her succeeding volumes, 
“The Young Revolutionist,” and “Sons,” 
were not obscured in its shade. Now 
she has published her first volume of 

short stories, ‘“‘The First Wife and Other 
 §tories,”. and it, too, stands alone. 

Using the same clear, cadenced 
prose that endeared her to so many, 
she dwells here upon modern China, 
torn by war and revolution, tormented 
by an influx of alien habits and ideas. 
The older Chinese,. falsely secure in 
their reverence for ancient custom, are 
infinitely more shocked by their chil- 
dren who have learned Western theories 
than are Occidental parents who frown 
upon modern youth. 


Novelette 


The title story—really a novelette— 
fills about a third of the volume. The 
shorter pieces are what one would ex- 
pect from the author’s sympathetic 
pen. Essentially a novelist, Mrs. Buck 
spurns the mechanical tricks and 
cliches of the popular story-writer. 
Clinging to her primary interest in 
human beings, in avoiding the exotic, 
she writes directly, illuminating a 
phase of character or an aspect of life 
without O. Henry endings. 

“The First Wife” is sufficiently 
broad to make a poignant picture of a 
Chinese family destroyed by the con- 
trasting ideals of East and West. 

In other equally fascinating stories, 
Mrs. Buck reveals herself the same 
true artist: the bitterly ironic study 
of a French petite bourgeoise married 
to a Chinese aristocrat; the first ap- 
pearance of Wang Lung, later cele- 
brated in “The Good Earth;” the piti- 
ful and tragic sketches of a Yang-tze- 
kiang flood. 

In a few days Mrs. Buck will be on 
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her way to her home in Nanking, 
among the people she knows and loves 
so well. No longer a Presybterian mis- 
sionary—she has repudiated the Pres- 
byterian doctrines—she is now univer- 
sally respected as one of the foremost 
living authors. 

Although much of the material in 
“The First Wife and Other Stories” ap- 
peared in obscure magazines over a 
period of years, its publication in book 
form will undoubtedly bring her new 
laurels. 


DIVERSITY: A Doctor Tells 
of Whales, Bulls and Poison 


THE ARCHES OF THE: YEARS. By Halliday 
Sutherland. 293 pages, 114,000 words. 
Morrow, New York. $2.75. 


Like the Story of San Michele, this 
is a physician’s progress, written about 
the unprofessional side. 

Beginning with the poaching days of 
his Scottish boyhood, Dr. Sutherland 
covers the high spots of a robust life. 
He confines himself, perhaps too strict- 
ly, to the world outside of the labora- 
tory—“In October, 1915, I discovered 
the aetiology of cerebro-spinal fever, 
but it is of other matters that I am 
now writing.” 

The other matters are entertaining. 
He saw whales killed north of Scot- 
land, in the company of navigators who 
thought “the only drink for captains” 
was rum and brandy mixed. He studied 
bullfights in Spain, and was told of a 
very special dance—unrecognized by 
the natives as a Highland Fling, be- 
queathed by Wellington’s army a cen- 
tury before. 

A ball in an insane asylum, and sev- 
eral sad unbalanced friends, convinced 
him he had had enough of one branch 
of medicine. 


Characters 


In London, the “kind and generous 
city,” where he worked in .a dispen- 
sary, a parade of intriguing characters 
passed him in review. There was the 
beautiful lady he met at a masquerade, 
who said she was “the Sleepless 
Night;” the American strangers who 
gave him free market tips (he consis- 
tently did the opposite of their advice 
and made some money). A Mrs. X. 
paled, and her husband’s health im- 
proved, when the doctor hinted gently 
that there might be poison in his food. 

His friend Charles of Fleet Street 
used to miss great occasions by stay- 
ing in bed, then report them vividly— 
but he made mistakes. Cashiered, he 
retrieved his job by introducing five 
borrowed orphans to Lord Northcliffe 
as his starving children. 

During the war, Dr. Sutherland was 
assigned to naval duty, but saw more 
of festivity than death. His book is 
worth reading, not for big events, but 
for expertly selected small ones. He 
reveals a personality as marked, if not 
as self-conscious, as that of his col- 
league Axel Munthe. 
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ANTHOLOGY : Short Stories 
of 1933 Tend Toward Tragedy 


THE BEST SHORT STORIES 1933. 
J. O’Brien, . Editor. 320 pages, 
words. Appendix, Houghton, 
Boston. $2.50. 








Edward 
130,000 
Mifflin, 


Stung by some snooty remarks ip 
1915 by British critics about American 
fiction, Edward J. O’Brien read 2,200 
American short stories in a year and 
came to the conclusion that, however 
second-rate our novels, here was a fic- 
tion form in which America’s name led 
all the rest: Whereupon he made his 
first collection of best examples of 
American short stories. Since then Mr, 
O’Brien has found merit in the British 
Thumbnail pictures, and now brings 
out anthologies for both countries. 

This week appears his 1933 American 
edition, and in it he surveys changes in 
short story writing.. “Twenty years 
ago,” he says, “the stories were for the 
most part desiccated and reminded one 
of the colored grasses which were to be 
found so often in the darkened New 
England farmhouse parlor. The war 
came and ended all that.” Although 
the old recipe of types, plots, and end- 
ings has been abandoned, the 29 stories 
Mr. O’Brien exhibits show certain fam- 
ily resemblances. 


Sophisticated 


Twenty-five of them reveal frustrated 
life, a pet formula of the new literature. 
As the population tends to move to the 
cities, eighteen tales are rural avenues 
of escape, though. the districts they 
describe are no longer simple, being 
filled with murders, sensitive victims 
of machines, and up-to-date children 
who graduate from their illusions at 
the age of ten. Country dialects intro- 
duce stark tragedy with the old laven- 
der of local color. 

All of these stories are useful ex- 
amples of the more worthy, hence less 
popular, short story. Those by Morley 
Callaghan, Robert Cantwell, Grace 
Flandrau, Lloyd Morris, and Katherine 
Anne Porter are effective and unusual. 
There are some - psuedo-Ibsen pieces, 
impressionistic sketches, and a thin 
line of veteran standbys. 

“A year which produced one great 
story would be an exceptional one,” 
says the editor. In little figures, the 
year does not appear to have qualified 
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MONEY VERSUS MAN. Frederick Soddy, 
chemist, but also author of ‘Wealth, Vit- 
tual Wealth, and Debt,” thinks that the 
government could and should put a mar 
tingale on the head of the banking #v* 
tem. 121 pages, 50,000 words, Dutton 
New York. $1.25. 


RUSSIA DAY-BY DAY.- Corliss Lamont, Com 
munist son of a Morgan partner and 
wife, Margaret, report the findings of @ 
jaunt through the Union of Social 
Soviet Republics. 260 pages, 45,000 words. 
Covici-Freide, New York. $2. 

FRESCOES FOR ROCKEFELLER’S CITY. A 

six-poem pamphlet by Archibald Me- 

Leish, Pulitzer Prize Winner, rushed out 

for timeliness. 32 pages. John Day, New 

York, 25 cents. 
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‘pue into the TRIPLE LIFE of 


INCE the day of her marriage at 


Grace Church in 1924, Joan Preston | 
has been leading a triple life. And it’s no 


reflection on the morals of this age to say 
that her case is entirely typical. 

She is really three distinct personalities 
wrapped i in.one ‘very attractive bundle. 


~The;first (in spite of" thie “Mrs.”’) is still 
Joan. Ordway, whoin’ you met, or wanted 


to'meéetyif you. were at the West ‘Point 
parties of 1921 and 1922. She dances 
beautifully, and nobody is“a better sport 
in an outdoor setting. That ceremony in 
1924 crimped ‘neither "her youth jior her 
romantic’ nature. a 

The segond Joan. is the wife. of Ray 
Preston. Ray: ‘boasts that no oné ever 
had. a more devoted , manager of a"home. 
Ray Jr. won’t even argue the possibility 
that there might be a better. mother in 
the world. 

Then there's still ideas Tono. It’s 
the person who spenids a part of every-day 
in front Of the thirror (evefi as all woman- 
kind has done since Eve, or at feast since 
mifrors). , 

Fhree'distinctly different people rolled 
into one,, sharply “divided ‘by. the’ three 
majorinterests of woman—Romiance,Her 
Home, and Herself. * 

There’s just one magazine that recog- 
nizes and serves this triple life—McCall’s. 


‘magazine of Fiction-and News. 


Fort: MeCall’s is. three magazines .in one, 
each part addressing and interesting one 
of the three personalities of womiankind. 

To meet her need‘for recreation and 
romance,-Me¢Call’s has ‘given her first a 
Then a 
separate four-color tover makes a divid- 
ing‘line as sharp’ as “that between Mrs. 


Preston’s own personalities.’ This second 
magazine, McCall’s Homemaking, gives 
inspiration and help to-her domestic inter- 
ests. Last,and equally important under its 
own four-color cover, is McCall’s Style 
and Beauty, appealing to her before-the- 
mirror mood. These three separate mag- 


azines are bound into one to make the 7 


new McCall’s. ‘ie 
Advertising fits logically into this sound ‘> 
scheme of things. For years department (7 


stores have ‘used: the principle of related | 


selling. Now this principle is brought into 


the home, to the advantage of both=® 
sponsor and reader. In McCall’s it is § 
unnecessary to risk addressing the right 9 


woman on the right subject at the] 
wrong time. Bi 

Evidence is overwhelming to prove: 
that the Mrs. Prestons of McCall Street ™ 9 
are grateful for this recognition of their 7 
triple personalities. And so, what at first) 9 


seemed to be a radical’ step in magazitie = 


publishing has turned out to be helpful, © 
sensible—and successful. McCall’s Maga- 
zine, 230 Park Avenue, New York City: 


Dee New 
M°CALL’S 
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